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Caplain 
Raymond Harvey 


Medal of Honor 





(= 17TH INFANTRY REGIMENT was attacking Hill 
1232 near Taemi-Doug, Korea. Able and Baker Com- 
panies became split by a Red-held ridge. Charlie Com- 
pany, Captain Harvey commanding, was moving up to 
fill the gap when the dug-in Red guns pinned it down. 


Calling for covering fire, Captain Harvey advanced 
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alone through a hail of enemy bullets. One by one, he 
personally wiped out four emplacements of machine 
guns and automatic weapons. Then he caught a bullet 
through the lung. But he stayed on, refusing evacuation, 
until sure the objective had been won. 

“In Korea,” says Captain Harvey, “we stopped ag- 
gression by united strength. You were helping—every 
time you bought a Defense Bond. Because your Defense 
Bonds were doing more than just helping keep you, 
and your family, and your country financially stable. 
They were backing us up in the field with American 
production power, the surest support any fighting man 
can have! 

“| hope you'll go on buying Bonds—many, many of 
them. For your Bonds—and our bayonets—are making 
America strong. And in today’s cold-warring world, 
peace is only jor the strong.” 

* * * 


Remember that when you're buying bonds for national defense, 
you're also building a personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- 
ber, too, that if vou don’t save regularly, you generally don’t save 
at all. Money you take home usually is money spent. So sign up 
today in the Payroll Savings Plan where you work, or the Bond- 
A-Month Plan where you bank. For your country’s security, and 


your own, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy US Defense Bonds now! 


The U. 8. Government does not pey for this advertisement. It is donated 
by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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proximity to Alaska is one of the most exciting 
things about the forthcoming International convention as far as 
your editors are concerned. Ever since we were old enough to read 
Jack London’s Call of the Wild, Alaska has occupied a top 
spot on the list of far-away places we’d like to visit. And now 
that we’re going to be in Seattle this June, it looks as if our 
long-standing dream may finally come true. For Seattle is the 
gateway to Alaska. Every day planes drone north over the 
wilderness carrying tourists and businessmen from Seattle into the 
romantic land of gold nuggets, sourdough prospectors, totem 
poles and trappers. And during the summer months steamships ply 
the famed inside passage, that filagree of islands and 
passageways stretching along Canada’s Pacific Coast from Seattle 
to Alaska. After the friendly hubbub of the thirty-seventh 
International convention has passed into history, many Kiwanians 
and their families will 
journey north to visit 
Alaska. Among the 
sights awaiting them 
are tiny villages like the 
one on this month’s 
cover. Taken in the land 
where the sun shines at 
midnight, this picture 
and the article that be- 
gins on page twenty-six 
lure us north. We'll see 
you in Seattle—then— 
On to Alaska! 


Photo 


Acme 


a E. Hotman, author of the challeng- 
ing article titled “The Threat of Treaty 
Law,” is well qualified to discuss this 
complex subject. He went to England 

as an Oxford University Rhodes Scholar, 
then returned to the United States. 
Practicing law in the Pacific Northwest, 
he rose to such prominence that he 

was elected president of the American Bar 
Association. In his candid article Mr. 
Holman expresses a viewpoint that is held 
by a great many prominent Americans. 
Our own Claude Hellmann, president of 
Kiwanis International, is also alarmed 
about the encroachment of treaty law upon 
America’s freedom. Claude urges every Kiwanian to thoughtfully 
consider the grave issues discussed by Frank Holman. Eternal 
vigilance is truly the price of liberty, and the extent of our watch- 
fulness depends on how well we keep ourselves informed. This is 
why you ought to read the article that begins on page eleven. 





cis 23-29 is Magazine Week in Kiwanis and many clubs 

will devote their meetings at this time to a discussion of the 
International publication. Your club president has already received 
a packet of information from which a stimulating half-hour 
program can be presented. This discussion will do much 

to further Kiwanis education in your club, for 

every page of The Kiwanis Magazine reflects the interests, ideas 
and accomplishments of Kiwanis. —C.W.K. 
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TIPS 


from Bill Bailey, your 
North Coast Limited 
conductor 











INSIDE JOB... 


In spite of careful handling, tags on suitcases 
sometimes tear off. To be extra safe— put 


| your name and address on the inside of all your 


luggage as well as on the outside. 

To give you extra 
traveling pleasure, there 
are two fine lounge cars 
on the streamlined North 
Coast Limited—one for 
Pullman passengers, the 





| other for Coach and Tourist travelers. Both 


offer refreshing drinks, ample room for 
friendly get-togethers. 


TRAVELING HEAVY? 


If you’re loaded down with materials for 
the Kiwanis Convention, pack a couple of 
bags with things for the train, check the rest 
through to Seattle in the baggage car. NP 
allows you 150 pounds free on your ticket. 

Speaking of 


pounds, folks have NV eae 

been known to gain / WW. 

a few from those ; if ie . 2 
hearty, delicious eA (EH) \\4 
diner meals aboard &S¢q'" 4 (¢ 
the streamlined pat VrF— 
North Coast Limited. \~ @f3es*97 2+ 
It’s not so surprising ae 


when you realize that NP’s famous Great Big 
Baked-Potatoes weigh a pound apiece! 


SPECIAL YELLOWSTONE TRIP! 


We’re opening Yellowstone Park early— 
especially for Kiwanis. You can leave the 
train at Livingston, take a sightseeing bus 
ride to Old Faithful and return—for just 
$15.00 above the price of your regular ticket. 

Here’s another idea: To add to your fun 
en route to Seattle, make up a North Coast 
Limited tour party of Kiwanians in your area. 
There’s a wide variety of comfortable ac- 
commodations, so you can choose the type 
: that fits your family and finances. 
Map 


as eevee 






FREE! Map of Seattle 
and illustrated Kiwanis 
Convention Trip Folder! 


SEATTLE 1 
Plus complete information on accom- 
modations, fares and special Yellow- 

stone side-trip. Mail coupon now to... 
G. W. RODINE, | 
615 Northern Pacific Railway, | 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 





NORTHERN 
PACIFIC | 
RAILWAY 
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MADE-TO-MEASURE 
CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 


TWO.-PIECE SUITS 


$47-5° te $69.50 


Summer weight fobrics 


$39- to 563-5° 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED - 
NATIONALLY PRICED 


Write for name of our 
EXCLUSIVE AUTHORIZED AGENCY in your locality 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8S. Courts and Patent 
Office 











$9 98 


SPITZ PISTOL INVENTION ! 




















Correction from Canada 
We have just read with interest 

Ivers Kelly’s article in the January is- 
sue of The Kiwanis Magazine, in which 
he states that to save money. traveling 
to the International convention in Se- 
attle, one should go through Canada 
and use Canadian currency. Evidently 
this article must have been written 
some time ago as the Canadian dollar 
is at a discount of only three-fourths 
per cent with American funds today. 
Therefore, there would be no currency 
saving by traveling through Canada. 

C. W. Lankin, Kiwanian 

London, Ontario 


More on Utopia 





the author throws a good deal of light 
on the genuine anxiety on the part of 
an average American to relieve the suf- 
fering of the Indians and there have 
been organizational as well as individ- 
ual contributions, both in cash and kind, 
to relieve India’s food crisis. This fact 
plainly belies the black marketing atti- 
tude of Americans, if at all any. 

Of late there has been much anti- 
American propaganda in this country, 
more particularly, on Indo-American 
wheat deal, by certain vested interests. 
Very recently, Mr. Borzenko, a special 
correspondent of the Russian paper 
Pravda, which means truth, incidentally, 
published most untrue and most ex- 
aggerated picture of American wheat. 





Complete with 
50 bullets 






Sngeied . I have just read with interest the This article appeared in The Thought, 






“TEED percussion action ; : : : ‘ : ; aE ts 

r permits low cost shooting. Not article in the January issue entitled an important weekly, published from 

an air or pellet gun — but a “ . —— 9 ‘y . . > 4 “ . . ~_ ae 

z small bore pistol ! Light 14mg Utopia Revisited.” Coincidentally with Delhi, and one of whose founders was 
powder charge drives .12 caliber this has come to my desk a leaflet re Sir Arthur Moore, a leading journalist 


lead bullets at high velocity. Gun 
ving parts. 5 inch barrel. Heavy duty. Free 

Fi t on expert pistol shooting, indoor-outdoor tor 
= ranges. Ammunition at stores. Limited quantity of 
stols. Sc id direct only. State age, Send $2.98 to 


“The Rising Tide of Bureaucracy.” This and for a very long time editor of The 
seems to be factually in refutation of Statesman. 
the arguments contained in the article In a nutshell, Mr. 


Borzenko reveals 
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(on) KF ORDWAY — 


‘{@7 A Plan of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


INSURED 
PROTECTION 


$100,000 liability insurance cov- 





; erage protects nearly 2,500 serv- 
ice clubs sponsoring Ford gum 
machines throughout America. 

« 

$ The Fordway Plan thus relieves 
the clubs and machine space 
$ grantors of all responsibility in 
any contingency that may arise. 
; . 

5 

; Club commissions in the last five 


years have increased from $250,- 
000 to more than $600,000 an- 


nually. 
* 


Write for brochure, “Sharing the 
Profits—the Fordway." 


FORD GUM & 
MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





LUNDE ARMS CORP., Box N 354, San Gabriel, Calif 














which you have published. 

Many others have commented upon 
the excessive employment of civilians 
in Washington and their lack of con- 
structive employment. News _ reports 
also indicate that many of the so-called 


Hoover recommendations are actively 
opposed by governmental agencies in 
Washington. This is contrary to your 


author’s assertion on page thirteen. 
You are to be complimented for giv- 
ing both sides of this question an “air- 
ing.” 
John J. Langenbach, Past Governor 
Pacific Northwest District 


We're Welcome 
Our Kiwanis 
welcomed in our 

wonderful work. 
Rev. Robert F. Weber, 

Newton Falls, Ohio 


Magazine is always 
home. Keep up the 


President 


US Help for India 

. . I was interested to read a con- 
densed article on “The Truth About 
What We’ve Done for India” in Reader’s 
Digest, and originally published in your 
paper. The author through statistics ex- 
plains the extent of help that US has 
rendered to relieve the Indian food 
crisis. He also reveals that America 
bought this grain at a price much 
higher than the market and sold the 
same to India at a very low price—a 
fact which we people never knew any- 
thing about, for here we are given to 
understand that America has only made 
huge profit out of this deal. Further, 


in this article that India is paying 124 
dollars for every ton of wheat pur- 
chased from America (it’s twenty-four 
dollars more, according to what I find 
in the above article), that this price is 
much higher than the current market 
price and thus the American black 
marketeers have lined their pockets 
at the cost of famine-ridden India (a 
fine argument to win over the senti- 
ments of Indians), that America has 
dispatched this wheat as a servile loan 
(incidentally, I find in the above article 
that though wheat is a sort of loan that 
India will honor, the Congress will not 
press for its collection if it becomes too 
burdensome), that the wheat suvplied 
by America has forty per cent splinters, 
five per cent dust, and consequently 
those who have eaten the same have 
suffered with the disease of dysentery 
to the last man. 

I put up my comment on Mr. Bor- 
zenko’s last contention, saying that it 
would strain one’s incredulity if he 
were told that American wheat caused 
dysentery to the last man who used it, 
and which was published along with 
my other comments on Mr. Borzenko’s 
article in a subsequent issue of The 
Thought. 

So from this, one can well imagine the 
type of propaganda carried on against 
the American people. So it’s no wonder 
people believe here that America has 
done little to help them, while all wheat 
is coming from Russia! 


Vidya S. Mahajan 
Simla, India 
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“it seems like only yesterday—” 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


olfers 


ATWANIA, 





ae five years ago this month, Perry S. Patterson, who 
| was destined to become the second International president of Kiwanis, was 
| serving as president of the Chicago club. To promote friendliness within 
his club Perry began levying a ten-cent fine on anybody who called a fellow- 
| Kiwanian “Mister” during a meeting. Apparently this was the origin of the 
| first- naming tradition which has since become firmly established in our 
| organization. + Many Kiwanis clubs began their meetings, back in 1917, by 
| reading aloud the names and classifications of all members. * Here are 
| the clubs which began functioning thirty-five years ago this month: 
| 
| 








from Chicago 
to Seattle 


Via: = 
3 7 
GRAND CANYON— Ck ene) _) 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 


On your return—you can choose 
one of these three scenic routes: 


El Paso, Texas, March 10 Racine, Wisconsin, March 20 


1922 Three decades ago the Kiwanis Club of Mankato, Minne- 
sota shipped 252 barrels of flour to famine victims in Russia. # Sixty-eight 
|sleepy but enthusiastic Kiwanians in Elgin, Illinois attended a six o’clock 
breakfast meeting at which William Jennings Bryan was the speaker. The 
famous orator and politician had arrived in town the night before to ad- 
dress another organization. After the speech, Kiwanis President Sam 
Peterson cornered Bryan and asked him if he could speak to the Kiwanis 
'club the following day. “Sorry,” said Bryan, “but I’m leaving town in the 
GLACIER PARK morning. I'll be eating breakfast about six and I could speak to you then.” 
“Fine.” said Kiwanian Sam. Although it was midnight, he rushed to the 
ALSO: Pre and Post-Convention nearest telephone, contacted his fellow-Kiwanians and made hasty ar- 
Tours to Alaska and Honolulu. rangements with the hotel. Sixty-eight out of 110 members showed up the 
By AIR or STEAMSHIP. next morning and listened while the Great Commoner delivered an eloquent 
speech on the subject of community cooperation. * These are the clubs 





CANADIAN ROCKIES 


z YELLOWSTONE PARK 
S 


For Literature, Reservations, 
and Information visit your local 


that were formed thirty years ago: 











office . | North Hudson, New Jersey, March 7 Manhattan, Kansas, March 17 
Clinton, Illinois, March 3 Boonville, Indiana, March 20 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, March 6 Greeley, Colorado, March 21 

MERICAN EXPRESS 2s) akc . : By . . 

(A E _ S OFrrices Oil City, Pennsylvania, March 9 Marietta, Ohio, March 21 
a Miami Ruston, Louisiana, March 9 Stockton, California, March 22 
altimore Montreal! . . . 

Boston New Orleans Valley City, North Dakota, March 9 Chehalis, Washington, March 23 

Buffalo New York Logan, Ohio, March 10 Mexico, Missouri, March 23 

Chicago — Philadelphia Lindsay, Ontario, March 11 Pontiac, Illinois, March 23 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh . ‘ . . 

Cleveland St. Louis Sedalia, Missouri, March 117 Kalispell, Montana, March 24 

Dallas Salt Lake City St. Petersburg, Florida, March 13 Pullman, Washington, March 27 

Denver San Diego Lakeland, Florida, March 14 Tucumcari, New Mexico, March 28 

Detroit San Francisco 2 

Los Angeles Seattle Bartow, Florida, March 15 Harlan, Kentucky, March 29 

Minneapolis Toronto Escanaba, Michigan, March 16 Xenia, Ohio, March 31 
Washington, D. C. 

Tickets and Reservations for "a Tea) er) ) 

AIR e STEAMSHIP e RAIL \ _ ; 








| Marches ago, Seattle. Washington Kiwanians 
—with an eye to securing the International convention for 1928—were 
spearheading a campaign which resulted in the construction of a large 
|municipal auditorium. Their foresight paid off, for the 1928 International 
|convention was held in Seattle. This year the thirty-seventh International 
/convention will be held in the same auditorium. ¢ The Kiwanis Magazine 


| for 1927, which reflected the interests of Kiwanians of that day, contained 


178 North Michigan Avenue } . . : xsi ‘ 
Chicago |, Illinois | articles about payment of war debts, combatting illiteracy, swindles affect- 
he . ‘ : : 
| ing businessmen, forest conservation, US-Canada relations, business cycles, 
Please send me descriptive folder ‘and industrial development of the Tennessee Valley. ¢ These clubs were 
formed during the month of March 1927: 
NAME 
AE. ossooe . Danville, Kentucky, March 7 Ecorse, Michigan, March 17 
ADDRESS............ Edinburg, Texas, March 3 Marengo, Illinois, March 24 
University, Seattle, Washington, March 7 Sanger, California, March 24 
Blackwell, Oklahoma, March 10 Ontario, Oregon, March 25 
Brookfield, Illinois, March 10 Arcata, California, March 29 
Richmond Hill-Kew Forest, New York, University Circle, Cleveland, Ohio, March 
March 14 30 
(Organized as Richmond Hill, New York. Ticonderoga, New York, March 31 
Nome changed Feb. 9, 1938.) 
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Here is a 

potpourri of news 
about our 
organization 

and the people who 
make it tick. 


| 
\ MARCH 1952 @ 


AIWAMS ROUNDUP 





Thirty-five Kiwanis clubs in the Texas-Oklahoma District have taken a positive stand 
on morality and economy in government. Each of these clubs drafted a straightforward 
resolution and sent it to United States senators, congressmen, state governors, the Presi- 
dent of the United States and/or city mayors. This action is in line with the recommenda- 
tions made by Past International President Ben Dean in an editorial that appeared in The 
Kiwanis Magazine for October 1951. 

* 

Florida, with a 100 per cent filing, was the first district to complete grading its 1951 
Club Achievement Reports. The second district to finish this tedious and exacting task was 


West Virginia, which also reported 100 per cent filing. 


& 
The Kiwanis Club of West Seattle, Washington was the first club to register 100 per 
cent (including the wives) for the forthcoming International convention that will be held 


in Seattle from June 15-19. 


e 

The Special International Committee on Circle K Clubs has compiled a manual about 
the Kiwanis-sponsored organization for college men. “We think this publication gives a good 
general picture of Circle K and how it should be developed,” says Andy Hodges, chairman 


of the committee. 


@ 
As of February 15, 1060 Kiwanis clubs were sponsoring Ford gum machines to finance 
various community projects. A total of 2412 service clubs are engaged in this money- 


raising activity. 
& 


March is the month that most Americans think about taxes and so it is appropriate to 
recall that Kiwanis clubs are exempt from federal income taxes—unless a club maintains a 
clubhouse where members congregate for social purposes. Operation of such an establish- 
ment makes the club liable for federal income taxes. For information as to whether your 
club is performing any activity that makes you tax-liable, send complete information to the 
General Office. While the great majority of Kiwanis clubs are exempt from income taxes, 
every club is obliged to file Form 990 with the local Collector of Internal Revenue. This 
maintains exemption. It is a common misconception that Kiwanis clubs are exempt from 
federal amusement taxes on money-raising projects where the revenue is to be used for char- 
itable purposes. All gross income from minstrel shows, benefit dances, horse shows and 


similar projects is subject to the federal amusement tax. 


At press time, February 19, there were 3389 clubs and 206,137 Kiwanians. 


@ 

During 1951, 1726 Kiwanians visited the General Office. Those who come to Chicago 
are cordially invited to visit 520 North Michigan Avenue, where an attendance credit can 
be obtained. 


(continued on page 6) 
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Call your dealer for a demonstration or mail coupon. 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws 
Subject to change. No Federal Excise Tax on Cashier. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


5 L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC g 
b 727 E. WASHINGTON ST., SYRACUSE I, N. Y. 2 


Smith- Corona 


Designed to meet the needs of smaller 
retailers, Smith-Corona Cashier will 
Rive you years ot dependable, trouble- 


B@ Rush me inf xmation on your Caz >f a 
free service. ormation on you ashier and 


; t Adding Machine. 
It's a confidential cash register, too, 





e 
DA 
§ Signed__ : a 
@ CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL @ 
 heweseseesaaeacesesas 


with tape fully enclosed and locked. 
Same key locks total keys and case. 
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Only Northwest : 

gives you Stratocruisers, world’s largest, 

; finest airliners direct to Seattle from cities clear across 

the country. Also low cost Northwest Air Coach to Seattle. 











Take the family along at 1/ fare! 


It's a treat they'll love! Just pay one 
regular first-class fare and your wife and 
children under 22 travel at half-fare, 

any Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday! ax a FEW HOURS ! arratocruiset 


(on first class domestic flights only) 


ter you 


Consult your travel agent or 


AIRLINES coast to coast... Hawaii... Canada... Alaska. . . the Orient 
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KIWAMS ROUNDUP 


Continued from preceding page— 
* 


During March 
Claude Hellmann will travel extensively, 





International President 
making appearances at: Springfield, IIli- 
nois; Des Moines, lowa; Omaha, Nebraska; 
Topeka, Emporia, Hiawatha and Indepen- 
Nashville, 


Alexandria, 


dence, Kansas; Memphis and 
Tennessee; New Orleans and 
Louisiana; Dallas, Jacksonville and Hous- 


ton, Texas. 

e 

Past International President Ben Dean, 
who suffered a heart attack last fall, is mak- 
ing a nice recovery at his home. Doctors 


permit him to visit his office occasionally. 


As we go to press the International Board 
of Trustees is considering plans for a great 
nationwide, non-partisan register and vote 
campaign. The proposal calls for extensive 
use of handbooks, billboards, posters, car 
other promotional 


banners, buttons and 


aids. Watch for more information. 


The Bradenton Trailer Park, sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Bradenton, Florida, 
is being deluged with national magazine 
publicity. As we reported in this column 
last month, the park was praised in The 
Reader’s Digest for January. The most re- 
cent piece of publicity was a cover picture 
on the February 2 issue of The Saturday 


Evening Post. 
& 


Clubs wishing to present resolutions to 
the delegates at the International conven- 
tion in Seattle must send a copy to the In- 


All reso- 


lutions will be considered by the Interna- 


ternational Secretary by April 16. 


tional Committee on Resolutions at a meet- 
ing in the General Office April 18-19. Reso- 
lutions as approved by the committee will 
be mailed to each club thirty days before 


the International convention. 


A message of sympathy was dispatched 
to the Prime Minister of Canada soon after 
word of King George’s death reached the 
General Office. Kiwanis clubs in the United 
States should remember to substitute the 
word “Queen” for “King” when singing 


Canada’s national anthem. 


Governor Oren Long of the Territory of 
Hawaii has officially invited the members 
of Kiwanis to visit the Hawaiian Islands 
after the convention in Seattle. “We in 
Hawaii are proud of the community con- 
tributions made by your Kiwanis clubs 
here,” says Governor Long. “We offer you 
a unique post-convention holiday that you 
will never forget.” THE END 
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\_ GREATEST DANGER facing America 
today is not Russia, not Red China, but inflation.” 
So stated Dr. Marcus Nadler, internationally 
known Professor of Finance at New York Univer- 
sity, at the 1951 Stanford Business Conference. 
And Karl Marx, the idol of Stalin and of all com- 
munist governments, stated in one of his writings 
that the way to destroy a nation is to destroy its 
purchasing power. That is what is happening in 
America today. And with your money! 

According to United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures, if it be assumed that your 
dollar was worth 100 cents during the five-year 
period 1935-1939, then ten years later its buying 
power had dropped to fifty-nine cents, and by 
the close of 1951 your dollar was worth slightiy 
less than fifty-three cents—and there is no pros- 
pect that the end has yet been reached. In twelve 
years the purchasing power of your dollar has 
been almost one-half destroyed, yet the spending 
spree in Washington goes merrily on. 

All Presidents, from the beginning of 
Washington’s term of office to the close of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s administration, a period of 156 
years, took from the American public 248 billion 
dollars in taxes. Included in that period were two 
major world wars. In its six years of existence, 
the current administration has taken in 260 bil- 
lion dollars of taxes from the public. And even so, 
there isn’t enough tax money to pay our current 
bills, and each year we are going deeper into debt! 

We are told that high taxes are neces- 
sary to offset inflation. If the government were 
using this money to reduce the public debt, there- 
by taking that money out of the spending stream, 
it would be a brake on inflation, but instead the 
government is pouring all such collections, and 
billions of dollars more, right back into the spend- 
ing stream, largely in competition with private 
industry—pushing prices and wages continually 
higher, and month after month pushing the pur- 
chasing value of the dollar lower. 

When the 1951 tax bill, adding a 
$5.45 billion burden on the American people, be- 
came law in early October, Senator George, the 
veteran chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and one of our real leaders in Congress, ex- 
pressed the opinion that this bill was the limit to 
which taxes could properly go. He estimated 
that this would bring the total revenues to $67 
or $68 billion for the fiscal year and he added 
that “This is about $15 billion more than we should 
spend even with a stepped-up defense program.” 
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By vf HUGH JACKSON, Past International President 


Dean, Graduate School of Business, Stanford University 


PS YOUR MONEY THEYRE SPENDING 


With a budget of approximately $71 billion for 
the 1951-52 fiscal year (making a several-billion- 
dollar deficit), Senator George’s statement would 
mean that properly a total expenditure by the 
federal government of $55 or $56 billion was all 
that could be justified. 

But no! The President goes gaily 
along, and in his budget message to Congress in 
January 1952, asks for expenditures of $85.4 bil- 
lion for 1952-53 (July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953), 
with another $5 billion tax increase slapped on the 
already-overburdened American people. But even 
the President recognizes the end of a “pay-as- 
we-go” program of living within our budget. Tax 
revenues for the 1952-53 fiscal year have recently 
been estimated at $70 to $73 billions, so spending 
$85 billions would leave a budget deficit of $12 
to $15 billions. The President would cover this 
partly by the additional $5 billion tax increase and 
partly by further borrowing, increasing the na- 
tional debt another $7 to $10 billion. This deficit 
financing will add greatly to inflation, and the 
value of your dollar goes skidding again. 

Every thinking citizen of these United 
States is tremendously concerned over this situ- 
ation. Waste and extravagance are everywhere. 
What can we do about it—what will we do about 
it? In one fine community some twenty miles from 
where this is being written, under the leadership 
of the Kiwanis club, all of the service clubs and 
civic organizations have bound themselves to- 
gether on a program which they hope will be- 
come nationwide. It is this: Get voters to agree 
to vote for no candidate for Congress, whether 
Democrat or Republican, who will not definitely 
commit himself to vote for a one-third reduction 
in our present spending program. If the more 
than 3000 Kiwanis clubs situated all over the 
United States would make this their number one 
program for 1952, they would be carrying out our 
Third Objective—“Fight inflation and demand 
economy in government’”—and saving our country 
for future generations. 

This orgy of spending has got to be 
stopped or the country we love will cease to be. 
A high-up officer in the armed services, at lunch 
with me recently, stated he was “scared to death” 
for the future of America unless somehow the 
American voters could be aroused as to the seri- 
ousness of the situation. What a job for Kiwanis 
in 1952! If your house were on fire, you’d do some- 
thing. Your country is on fire—and it’s your 
money they’re spending! THE END 
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|) ee ANDREWS put down the 
Boston paper. All these articles 
about bogus checks flooding the city 
How much have 
we got left in ow Must 
be getting close to rock bottom. Bet- 
ter talk it 

Later, at the table, his wife brought 
up the subject of money herself. She 
wondered if he couldn’t find a better 


et him to thinking: 
account? 
alte! 


ove! supper. 


paying job than the one he held as 
cashier at the department store. But 
Herbert wouldn't think of quitting. 
was well-liked by his 
later he'd 


He knew he 
employers and sooner 01 
get ahead 
In the 
There was a sharp knock on the 
little 
Hemanway Street. It was Inspector 
Conboy and Special Officer Lyons 
with the message that Andrews was 


No, he 


meantime. 


door of his modest home on 


wanted at headquarters. 
couldn't finish his supper! Down at 
Andrews found himself 


photographed 


the station 
being fingerprinted, 
and charged with forging and utter- 
ing over forty checks. It seemed 
that the $30 check he'd given a mer- 
chant last month had bounced—only 
instead of notifying him, the man 
had turned it over to the police. This 
gave them a genuine check irregu- 
larity to be compared with the nu- 
merous bad checks passed lately and 
were making the most of the 
Herbert T. Andrews was 
locked in the Tombs to await indict- 
ment by the grand jury. 

During this time the police were 
busy. By showing his picture to 
bad-check victims, they acquired 
seventeen witnesses who positively 
identified him as the passer. But all 
of those who said he was not the 
man were dismissed. Inspector Con- 
boy was heard to remark that An- 
drews was guilty and the Inspector 


they 


occasion 


hadn’t been wrong in forty years. 
He was very impatient with this 
prisoner who constantly protested 
his innocence, who permitted his fa- 
ther and friends to go deeply into 
debt hiring the best legal counsel for 
him. They were even going to the 
expense of calling in the Burns De- 
tective Agency and a handwriting 
expert! 

But his opinion was prejudiced in 
advance when a policeman volun- 
teered the information that he had 
seen Andrews write the very checks 
for which he was being tried. It 
seemed to matter little that while 
Andrews was awaiting sentence in 
jail similar bad checks continued to 


be passed. The judge ruled that he 





could do nothing about this matter 
and Andrews was found guilty on 
seventeen counts and sentenced to 
the House of Correction. 

Some time later the detective 
agency produced the real culprit— 
one Earle Barnes—who speedily 
confessed. Barnes and Andrews were 
as dissimilar in appearance as im- 
aginable and, to make the irony 
complete, after Andrews was freed 
he discovered that he still had a little 
money in the bank. There had been 
a clerical error in marking that ill- 


fated $30 check “Not Sufficient 
Funds.” 
So, if you ever overdraw your 


bank account, watch out. 
Maybe one of your acquaintances 


as . 
the Parse of two articles 


Innocen 





IS NO 





excuse 





By MARGARET KREIG 
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has a slightly shady past but he’s a 
nice guy and you overlook his rec- 
ord. Such benevolence has landed 
more than one good fellow behind 
bars—and not because his friend let 
him down. Do you sometimes tell 
little white lies? Look twice at pret- 
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ty girls? Hunt your dog on dark 
nights? You’re living dangerously, 
believe me. Especially if you happen 
to speak with a slight accent or be- 
long to a minority group or are on 
poor terms with any of your neigh- 
bors. Your goose may be cooked... 





This author tells us 


that an astounding number 
of wrongfully 

convicted people are 
languishing in our jails 


and prisons. 





if the authorities in your town are 
looking for a man to fit a crime. 
You’ve probably heard of citizens 
occasionally suffering false arrest at 
the hands of overenthusiastic police, 
but you may find it hard to believe 
that innocent men are sent to prison. 
Perhaps you’re thinking about our 
jury system: those twelve good men 
and true who must find defendants 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt or 
set them free. You point to scientific 
methods of detection. Our crime labs 
surely are objective in determining 
guilt or innocence. And above all, 
we have our Constitutional guar- 


antees 


Yrs, we do have all these safe- 
euards—but we still haven’t found 
a way to overcome the failings of 
human beings: the faulty judgment 
which leads to mistaken identifica- 
tion and erroneous inference from 
circumstantial evidence; the evil in- 
tent which motivates malicious pros- 
ecution, perjury, the frame-up; and 
just plain carelessness which causes 
records to be lost and scientific tests 
to be inaccurate. Included in this last 
category is public indifference to the 
slipshod justice meted out in some of 
our courts. 

These are the reasons why we 
have many men and women in pris- 
on today for crimes they did not 
commit: murder, rape, arson, rob- 
bery, larceny, counterfeiting, for- 
gery, prostitution, etc. Such convic- 
tions have taken place in practically 
every state of the Union and the 
victims have come from all classes 
of society. Sometimes all you have 
to do to be picked up on suspicion is 
move into a community at the begin- 
ning of a crime wave or leave sud- 
denly during a man hunt. If the pub- 


lic is clamoring for a culprit and the 
police are short of suspects and want 
to make a record...it may be too 


bad for you 

What are your chances of escaping 
this most flagrant of all publicly im- 
posed wrongs? How often does it 
happen? Obviously it’s impossible to 
state the exact number of innocent 
men and women behind bars, but 
we do have estimates from responsi- 
ble individuals who have made a 
study of the problem. 

Luis Kutner of Chicago, a practic- 
ing corporation and criminal lawyer 
and Yale visiting professor, has per- 
sonally freed 1011 wrongfully con- 
victed persons. He told me that he 
believes that the number of persons 
in prison today who did not com- 
mit the crimes for which they were 
convicted, would shock the nation, 


if known. Few other authorities 
agree that the condition is that bad; 
however, those questioned felt it was 
safe to say that every prison in the 
country contains some innocent men. 
Even wardens went that far. 


Tue veapinc authority is undoubt- 
edly Professor Edwin M. Borchard 
of the Yale Law School. His book, 
Convicting the Innocent, based on 
his lifelong study of this problem, 
contains a collection of sixty-five in- 
credible miscarriages of justice se- 
lected from hundreds of cases on 
record. There is the story of Stephen 
and Jesse Boorn of Manchester, Ver- 
mont. They were about to be hanged 
when the “corpse” turned up to 
watch. Compensation for this har- 
rowing experience was denied by the 
legislature. 

J. B. Brown of Palatka, Florida 
was sentenced to hang and the rope 
placed around his neck before a 
technical error on the death warrant 
was noticed. The jury foreman’s 
name had been used instead of the 
condemned man’s so Brown’s sen- 
tence was changed to life imprison- 
ment. Twelve years later another 
man confessed and Brown was re- 
leased. Because he was by then 
“agved, infirm and destitute,” the 
State of Florida appropriated $2492, 
to be paid in $25 monthly install- 
ments. 

One of the most amazing cases is 
that of Will Purvis. He was indicted 
for murder and sentenced to be 
hanged. When the trap was sprung, 
the knot around his neck slipped and 
he dropped unharmed. His sentence 
was commuted to life imprisonment. 
About twenty years later another 
man confessed and he was complete- 
ly vindicated. Mississippi gave him 
$5000 for “services rendered.” 

Usually only those cases which 
feature hairbreadth escapes from the 
electric chair or the tragic pardon 
which-comes-too-late command na- 
tional attention. We just don’t hear 
about people like young Doc Mac- 
Gregor of Huron County, Michigan, 
who spent five years in the peniten- 
tiary because several members of 
one family he was treating happened 
to die within a few years of one an- 
other. Some townspeople’ were 
peeved with the doctor because he 
was taking patients to a Canadian 
hospital instead of to the local one, 
so they circulated the rumor that he 
killed the patients for their insur- 
ance money. Actually, he collected 
only a very modest professional fee. 

Who but Nancy Louise Botts 
knows what it’s like to be a happy 


bride of five months, expecting a 
baby and living quietly in Clay 
County, Indiana one minute...and 
the next, find herself charged with 
issuing forged checks at the Ward’s 
store in Kokomo? Nancy could prove 
that she’d never even been in Koko- 
mo, but she didn’t get a chance. Her 
fellow citizens in the jury box found 
her guilty and she spent a couple of 
years in the Indiana Woman’s Prison 
before another woman confessed and 
she was pardoned. 

Nancy gained her freedom but she 
had lost her most precious privi- 
lege—the chance ever to be a 
mother. Records show that she lost 
her baby while in prison, and be- 
cause she was denied proper medical 
care, she became a permanent in- 
valid. In 1939 the State of Indiana 
took unprecedented action in award- 
ing $4000, to be paid in $60 monthly 
installments, as compensation for in- 
juries to the mind, body and repu- 
tation of this unfortunate young 
woman. 

While the majority of innocent 
people arrested and convicted are 
poor and relatively uneducated, 
there are still many who come from 
the wealthier classes. Take Edward 
A. Kimball of Maryland, for instance. 
He was a deeply religious man, a 
student of philosophy, law and med- 
icine, and an ardent supporter of the 
Salvation Army. He and his wife 
lived handsomely on his $600,000 in- 
heritance and their son went to Bow- 
doin College. 

One day as he was waiting for a 
train in New York’s Penn Station, 
a Michael Funicielo picked him out 
of the crowd and accused him of 
stealing $15,000. An unlikelier candi- 
date for a grand larceny charge 
could hardly be imagined, yet Kim- 
ball was convicted and served time. 
It was only after a considerable ex- 
penditure of his fortune that he was 
finally proved innocent. 

The judge said upon releasing 
him: “This case illustrates how pos- 
sible it is for any man to be picked 
up on the street and placed in jail 
to suffer the tribulations of the 
damned. I regret that the State of 
Maryland does not provide for resti- 
tution.” 

Yes, it could happen to you...or 
to me. THE END 


(Part II of this article will examine 
the major causes of wrongful impris- 
onment; suggest methods for reduc- 
ing the number of miscarriages of 
justice; and report on what little is 
being done for the victims and how 
much more should be done.) 
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A treaty approved by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the President 


ean modify our own Constitution. 








Acme photos 





Condlilulion or laws of any Hale to the 


conivacy notwithelanding ™ 










nullification of two laws in the State 
of California. The legislature of that 






state many years ago enacted a law 






forbidding mixed marriages and an- 
other one forbidding aliens from 
owning land. But the California 
courts have now held that the pro- 
visions for racial equality in the 
United Nations Charter have nulli- 
fied the two laws and made mixed 
marriages legal as well as legalizing 





















In the painting at the upper right, our founding fathers are signing the document 
which guarantees our freedoms. In the picture below, the US delegation is sign- alien ownership of land. 
ing the UN Charter, which already has led to the nullification of some of them. The California court decisions 
mean that our right to self-govern- 
ment, both state and national, and 
© you FAvOoR the United Nations our right to determine for ourselves 
wie a but oppose world government? what kind of laws we want to live 
Do you oppose even the United Na- under, can be disregarded whenever 
tions because you feel that it will the Président and two-thirds of the 
- eventually lead to loss of some of members of the Senate present at 
our Constitutional freedoms? Are the time approve a treaty on a par- 
( 7 you in favor of going ahead with the ticular subject. 
United Nations with its present Until the organization of the 
structure and in making compro- United Nations, not only the average 
mises as to American freedoms in citizen but most lawyers took very 
order to try to advance world peace? little interest in treaties between the 
Do you know that certain treaties United States and foreign countries. 
Oy have the effect of nullifying the laws Either we viewed treaty-making as 
under which we have already chosen the sole business of the State De- 
live in this country? partment, the President and the 
On account of these and other Senate, or we assumed that these 


questions, it is time for you to stop international engagements could not 
> being complacent about our position result in any substantial infringe- 
in world affairs. It is really past time ment of our individual rights as 
for you to stop, because actually we citizens, and could not possibly re- 
© ry « > 4 y . ] y . . . ; . . r1 


do have a form of world government, sult in changing or destroying the 
our sovereignty has been preempted American form of government or its 
and several of our local laws have system of free enterprise. But now 


been nullified. we see that treaty law is a real 

Article Six of our Constitution threat to our American rights. It 

provides that “ all treaties ... can overthrow all our Constitutional 

By shall be the supreme law of the land restraints upon government as well 


? Ba) Se | ... anything in the Constitution or as nullify the legal restraints we 

FRANK E. HOLMAN laws of any state to the contrary ourselves have placed upon each 
Past President, American Bar Association notwithstanding.” Ratification of the other 

United Nations Charter, which is a The Covenant of Human Rights 

treaty, has already resulted in the which the United Nations is con- 
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sidering—and even representatives 
of Soviet Russia are at work on it— 
can, if adopted by the United States 
as a treaty, supercede our own Bill 
of Rights and take the place of our 
own Constitution. These interna- 
tional proposals seriously threaten 
many of our fundamental freedoms. 
Among them are freedom of speech 
and freedom of press. 

Our forefathers knew that 
the mind and the spirit of man could 
not be controlled and regimented by 
government or by the officers of 
government currently in power so 
long as freedom of speech and of 


wise 


press were preserved 

Under our American Constitution, 
the only restriction that the law has 
imposed or can impose upon free- 
dom of speech or press is where a 
that in a 
specific case there has been a fla- 
grant abuse of one of these freedoms 
or where slander or libel is proved. 

This basic concept has now been 


particular court believes 


flaunted and repudiated by the pres- 
ent provisions of the proposed In- 
ternational Covenant on Human 
Rights. Paragraph Three, Article 
Fourteen of the Covenant provides: 
“The right to seek, receive and im- 
part information and ideas carries 
with it special duties and responsi- 
bilities and may therefore be subject 
penalties, liabilities and 
restrictions, but these shall be such 
only as provided by and are 
necessary for the protection of na- 


to certain 
law 


tional security, public order, safety, 
health or morals, or of the rights, 
freedoms or reputations of others.” 
But this covers the whole gamut of 
human activities and relationships, 
and under this language, any admin- 
istration with a majority vote in 
Congress could provide by law any 
restriction of freedom of speech or 
of press that it wanted to. 

The very restrictions the President 


of the United States has recently 
placed upon department heads in 
government which have been so 


widely criticized as an abridgment 
of freedom of the press, and which 
the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis In- 
ternational has censured in a re- 
cent resolution, would become the 
law of the land if Paragraph Three 
of Article Four of the Covenant on 
Human Rights of the United Na- 
tions were adopted by treaty. 


T ue port to be made is not that 
certain freedoms could conceivably 
be lost if we are to continue to con- 
done treaty law, but that the move- 
ment is already under way to take 
them from us. Under an earlier 


12 


article, Number Two of the Cove- 
nant, it says: “In the case of a state 
of emergency, officially proclaimed 
by the authorities, a state may take 
measures derogating from its obli- 
gations” to preserve freedom of 
speech and of press and derogating 
from other freedoms like the right 
of peaceable assembly and the right 
to petition. This means that the 
whole right of freedom of speech 
and of press may be suspended when 
a state of emergency is declared by 
the authorities in power. We have 
lived in a state of declared emer- 
gency frequently during the last 
twenty years and we are still in one. 
Once again it is evident that this 
discussion is not academic. We had 
all our banks closed by the decree 
of one President. In the same way, 
by declaring a state of emergency 
as provided in the Covenant, a 
President can close all the 
papers in the United States, or what 
probably would be worse, close just 
those he thought it wise to close. 
This second article ratifies and ap- 
proves the practices which have 
been followed in dictatorships from 
earliest times of suppressing by ex- 
ecutive decree the freedoms which 
in our country under our own Bill 
of Rights cannot be suppressed. 

Under this provision, in an inter- 
national treaty we could no longer 
complain or point the finger at Stalin 
and the Politboro or at Mr. Franco 
in Spain or Mr. Peron in Argentina 
for closing the newspapers by exec- 
utive decree on the basis of a “de- 
clared emergency.” 

By following this technique, po- 
litical speeches were practically 
barred from the air in Cuba last 
August and Mr. Nehru in India has 
indicated that his government may 
sponsor a program permitting a ban 
on publications antagonistic to the 
government. 

The traditional American theory 
of government was and is that our 
basic rights, like freedom of speech 
and freedom of press, are retained 
by the American people even as 
against the government itself, and 
are not subject to change or modi- 
fication unless the Constitution is 
changed by the people themselves. 
Since the people expressly reserve 
these retained rights and did not 
grant their control to any agency or 
government, our governing officials 
have no Constitutional power to 
take them away or modify them, 
whether by treaties or otherwise. 

It is not a question of whether 
what is being proposed on an inter- 
national scale is thought to be for 


news- 





the best interests of the world as a 
whole or not—it is actually a com- 
plete revolution in law-making. It 
is no excuse to say that the treaties 
must be ratified by the President and 
a majority of the Senate and there- 
fore we are being represented by our 
legislators when laws of this kind 
are amended. Surely the people of 
the State of California were not rep- 
resented and were not aware of what 
was happening when the Senate of 
the United States ratified the Char- 
ter of the United Nations for the 
United States of America and there- 
fore nullified two of their state laws. 


Ue unt the time of the United 
Nations, laws in this country were 
either enacted by statute, and that 
means by legislators of the state or 
of the federal government. or they 
were the results of court decision. 
The city in which you live passes 
whatever ordinances its charter per- 
mits and it is through your elected 
members of the city council with 
whom you are acquainted and who 
presumably know your wants and 
desires, that these laws are passed. 
Your state, through your elected 
representatives, passes legislative 
acts that are permitted by its and 
the federal Constitution. Our federal 
government through our representa- 
tives in Congress enacts statutes 
that are permitted by our federal 
Constitution. Our judges interpret 
these ordinances, acts and statutes 
and in the light of certain so-called 
principles of general law, render de- 
cisions which are binding upon us. 
As a result, whether we like some 
of the laws or not, we have brought 
them upon ourselves and we our- 
selves are responsible through exer- 
cise of the right to vote and elect 
our legislative representatives, and 
through the exercise of free speech 
and creation of public opinion. 
But now, under this new form of 
treaty law, we find ourselves no 
longer governed by laws made by 
and through our elected representa- 
tives, city, state and national, but by 
United Nations committees and com- 
missions, largely composed of repre- 
sentatives of other countries who do 
not understand our concept of indi- 
vidual rights and freedoms or the 
American form of government. And 
because the workings of the United 
Nations occur so far from home and 
because the ratification of the 
treaties occurs in Washington in- 
stead of our state capitals, the 
normal legislative processes in this 
country, both of Congress and of 
our state legislatures, can be by- 
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passed by international agreements 
when they are ratified as treaties. 

If we were to agree that the 
United Nations Assembly can define 
or qualify our basic individual rights 
(even though it were to do a perfect 
job for us at the present time), it 
would follow that the same authority 
which conferred these rights may 
later withdraw them or limit them 
or alter them in any way that a 
majority of the representatives of 
the other nations of the world may 
from time to time think proper. This 
surely is a complete reversal of the 
American concept of basic rights and 
of government. And so the whole in- 
ternational Bill of Rights program so 
loudly proclaimed is predicated on 
the unAmerican theory that our 
basic domestic individual rights can 
be limited or abridged by interna- 
tional action, and that likewise the 
social and economic well-being of 
our citizens may be regulated by in- 
ternational declarations. 

Our State Department has ap- 
proved the abridgment of free 
speech and of press. Every dictator 
will readily approve it, too. And if 
the Covenant is ratified, the stand- 
ards that are set by such a treaty 
will become international law for 
the conduct of nations and domestic 
law for the citizens of each American 
state. This means, in effect, that we 
are about to legalize on an interna- 
tional scale the acts of censorship 
and personal whim that are so re- 
pulsive to the American people. 

The State Department’s only de- 
fense is that compromise is necessary 
to obtain an international agreement 
on freedom of speech and of press. 
But a compromise which drags us 
down to the level of other nations 
rather than raising their standards 
of freedom to equal ours doesn’t 
seem to be worth working on. Nor do 
we seem to have learned enough 
about compromise and appeasement 
at Yalta and elsewhere. If we are to 
sacrifice fundamental principles of 
freedom for the sake of compromise, 
why not go all the way and let our 
enemies take over? 

Compromise sounds like a good 
and cooperative word. But once you 
lower standards of individual free- 
dom, they become accepted stand- 
ards everywhere. If the Covenant is 
ratified, it will alter the standard of 
free speech and free press that we 
have been fighting for under the 
banner of the United Nations in 
Korea. It will nullify any of the gains 
made in fighting for our principles 
on the battlefield. 

All this should make us wonder 
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even now whether we are fighting in 
Korea for the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution of the United States 
or for the Covenant on Human 
Rights of the United Nations. The 
two standards are not at all equal 
and the question should be decided. 
We must certainly agree that if we 
adopt the present proposals regard- 
ing freedom of speech and of the 
press, we are admitting both legally 
and morally that the position of our 
founding fathers was a miserable 
mistake and that the general prin- 
ciples of our present enemy are 
closer to what we are fighting for 
than what we as Americans hold to- 
day. That is a very bold and shock- 
ing statement but it appears that 
way only because our people are not 
made aware of what is going on in 
this new higher echelon of world 
law-making. 

Actually, the internationalists in 
the State Department have produced 
a blueprint for completely changing 
our form of government by turning 
the republic into a socialist state. 
The program is all spelled out in the 
much-heralded Declaration on Hu- 


the Senate, and you have by a few 
pages of treaty language trans- 
formed the government of the 
United States all of the rest of the 
way into a socialistic state. 

The debates in the Constitutional 
Convention disclosed that the fram- 
ers of the Constitution themselves 
fully realized that if the nation grew 
and progressed, future events might 
require an amendment of Article 
Six of our Constitution, which nulli- 
fies all our laws whenever a treaty 
is ratified by the Senate and the 
President. Even at the time of its 
adoption, the article was the subject 
of considerable criticism, particular- 
ly on the ground that it vested 
legislative power in the President 
and only part of the Senate. It was 
suggested that this issue might later 
have to be solved or corrected either 
by practice or by amendment. It has 
certainly not been corrected by 
practice, but only made worse and 
more dangerous to American rights. 
For this reason, a Constitutional 
amendment now is imperative. It 
should be drawn to prevent an in- 
ternational commission, aided by the 


A s this issue was going to press, fifty-six members of the 
United States Senate introduced a Constitutional amendment 


designed to protect American sovereignty against the dangers 


described by Attorney Holman in the accompanying article. 


Republicans and Democrats were joint sponsors of the 


amendment, which must be approved by two-thirds of both 


houses of Congress and three-fourths of all state 


legislatures before it becomes law. 


man Rights, as follows: Article 
Twenty-two provides that everyone 
has the “right to social security.” 
Article Twenty-three says that 
everyone has the right to “just and 
favorable conditions of work and to 
protection against unemployment,” 
and that everyone has the right to 
“just and favorable remuneration.” 
Article Twenty-four provides that 
everyone has the “right to rest and 
leisure” and “periodic holidays with 
pay.” Article Twenty-five says 
everyone has the “right to food, 
clothing, housing and medical care 
and necessary social services and the 
right to security in the event of un- 
employment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age,” without any 
provision that he shall work for it. 
Put these or similar pronounce- 
ments in treaty form, ratify it by 


President and only a part of the 
Senate, from changing and altering 
our entire domestic law. 

The effect of trying to incorporate 
in international documents the rights 
and freedoms that American citizens 
enjoy, whether under state or na- 
tional constitutions, is to make them 
international rights and matters of 
international interpretation and to 
give foreign governments as well as 
individuals and pressure groups in 
other countries the right and oppor- 
tunity to challenge our own inter- 
pretation of our own rights by our 
own courts. We should no more 
countenance an international rewrit- 
ing of our Bill of Rights than we 
would countenance rewriting the 
Ten Commandments. And the only 
effective protection is an appropriate 
Constitutional amendment. THE END 
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By LOUIS GAY BALSAM 


| HAVE INTERVIEWED more than 600 
persons involved in major traffic 
accidents. They ranged from laborers 


and clerks to professional persons 
and millionaires. I met them at home, 
on the job, in courtrooms, jails, 


clini hospitals 

With just eleven doubtful cases— 
less than two per cent these people 
had two frightening things in com- 
mor All were deeply unhappy 
before the accident. And all remem- 
bered this unhappiness coming to a 
head, or an explosion a Tew hours 
before the smashup 

What has “blowing one’s top” or 
seriously upset feelings got to do 
with automobile smashups? That’s 
what I combed jails, courtrooms and 
hospitals to find out. Let the guilty 
tell you their own stories 


in Los Angeles. 


Jim Robinson lives i 
] 
i 


(This name, like all others men- 
tioned, is fictitious.) He had just 
been heavily fined and given a sus- 
pended jail sentence of six months 
for ignoring a red light and plowing 


into a car driven by a woman taking 
two children home from school. I 
asked him what I asked everyone I 
interviewed: “Do you remember 
anything unusual about you 
thoughts or feelings before the acci- 
dent? 

He nodded sadly. “Yes. Funny you 
should ask me that. I’m a peaceful, 
quiet sort of guy. But that day I 
had a fearful row with my foreman. 
He said I wasn't earning my salary. 
I felt he was rotten unfair. Blew my 
top. Got my hat and coat and left. 

“As I drove along Wilshire Boule- 
vard I was so burned up I don't 
even remember driving, let alone 
seeing the red light. All I could 
think of was how I hated that fore- 
man. I'm lucky to be alive. I couldn’t 
have told about my blowup to the 
judge, now could I?” 

As a matter of fact he could have. 
Several judges told me that unhap- 
piness or emotional unbalance is 
back of thousands of smashups. But, 
as one judge expressed it, “We can’t 
excuse anyone for that reason.” 

Ellen Wingate of Springfield, 
Massachusetts was convicted of 
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A survey shows that many traffie accidents follow mental 





upsets and this points a way toward catting down the auto death toll. 


knocking down an elderly man 
while doing twenty-five miles an 
hour in a fifteen-mile zone. He died 
two months later. “On the day of 
the accident,’ she replied to my 
question, “my pride got a smashing 
blow when I accused my husband of 
paying too much attention to an- 
other woman. He said some bitter 
things, all the bitterer because they 
were true. He told me I was getting 
sloppy and that my home was a mess. 
I tried to defend myself, but he 
walked out. I got in the car and 
before I knew it I was in Pittsfield, 
miles away; how I got there, I don’t 
know. On the way back I got the full 
realization of what my husband ac- 
cused me of. I got blind mad at him 
and saw the man in the road too 
late. I was thinking of me and my 
hurt pride, and for this a fine old 
man is dead.” 

Chet Anglesey of Denver was 
guilty of smashing a truck and its 
contents while drunk. His judge 
told me what many others did; that 
thousands of serious accidents come 
from drunken driving, and, as they 
see it, many drivers get drunk to 
drown out troubles, anger and de- 
feats. “Do you get drunk often?” I 
asked Chet. He shook his head vig- 
orously. “I’m a very moderate 
drinker. But that afternoon I had 
lost 300 bucks in a card game in the 
shop where I work. Money that was 




















































to pay for my sister’s operation and 
for back board I owed her. Took me 
two years to save the dough. It went 
like that.” He snapped his fingers 
grimly. “Right after I left the shop 
I downed three stiff drinks, one after 
the other. I knew what I was doing. 
I was escaping from me, a coward. 
Well, I escaped right into the hoose- 
gow.” 

Helen Sullivan of Seattle, Wash- 
ington was found guilty of hitting a 
man and a woman crossing at an 
intersection, nearly killing both. 

“Tll say there was something un- 
usual about that day!” she responded 
instantly to my question. “I was in 
love with my boss. For a year he had 
been looking at me in a way I liked. 
A woman knows when a man loves 
her. I felt sure he’d pop the question 
soon. That morning he phoned from 
out of town. Asked me to wait for 
him at the office because he had 
something to tell me. I was sure 
what it was.” She got up and walked 
to the window to get control of her 
nerves. 

“I went home and made myself es- 
pecially attractive. I saw myself in 
his home as his wife. Well, he ar- 
rives and tells me the news. He’s 
going to marry someone else. He 
asks me to congratulate him.’ She 
went off into a series of sounds that 
imitated laughter. 

“When was this?” I asked. She 
said it was shortly after five p.m. 
“T ran into that couple around 6:30.” 

Nearly 600 drivers responsible for 
accidents have told me things like 
this. My studies prove that the over- 
whelming percentage of accidents 
come to people who have met bitter 
disappointment, usually that very 
day. Auto accidents and bruised egos 
go together. It is as simple and as 
terrible as that. 

Your car is one of civilization’s 
most effective salves for hurt and 
disappointed egos. It is so marvel- 
ously made that it is much more re- 
sponsive to you than many of your 
friends are. You step on the gas and 
great power leaps to your command. 
All day long, on the job, perhaps at 
home, you have been carrying out 


orders given by others. Behind the 
wheel of your auto you are master. 
Did your day go wrong? Did you 
have disappointments? Poor luck? 
The car comes to your rescue. It 
puts distance between you and your 
unhappiness, for a while at least. 
Once in your car you become boss. 
You do the driving. The red light 
says “Stop!” Hell’s bells, let’s go! 
disappointed _ spirit 
urges. The car trying to pass ahead 
and in front of you? That irks you, 
too. Your emotions are now telling 
you that you’ve been bossed enough 
for a while. You'll be first this time. 
Your car never argues. It doesn’t 
try to talk you out of or into any- 
thing. It obeys, and you, like mil- 


your trapped, 


lions of us, crave being boss some of 
the time. In your car you are execu- 
tive, manager, president of the 
corporation. 

All this is wonderful and heart- 
warming when things go normally 
well for you. When you've “blown 
your top,” though, or otherwise 
seriously upset your feelings, your 
marvelously made auto can instantly 
turn into a murder machine or a 
suicider. 

We must face the fact that our 
cars are safe to drive only when we 
ourselves feel emotionally secure, 
when our feelings are average or 
normal. Never otherwise. All of us 
have problems. Most of these we 
take in our stride. Careless driving 
comes, usually, when we have been 
disappointed very deeply; made un- 
happy seriously. 

This study, which started more 
than a year and a half ago, ended 
when I called back recently on sev- 
eral of these people; those few who 
had discovered the powerful rela- 
tionship between accidents and un- 
happiness. Let Mr. Don Willett of 
Oklahoma City tell it in his own way. 

“It was about a year ago that I 
began to see that anger, deep hurt, 
was what really caused my smashing 
into that Packard. I realized this 
when I caught myself doing crazy 
driving a week after I hit that car. 
That scared the daylights out of me. 

(see SOREHEADS page 42) 








Symbolic of the rise of dairying under 
Fletcher’s guidance is this prize animal 
exhibited by Joe Minter of Camp Hill. 
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Fletcher Farrington, past governor of the Alabama District, 


‘ge i 
is known throughout the state as iH ' 


b fowrarnney bumping over the 
country roads of Tallapoosa 
County, Alabama twenty years ago 
saw few farms that suggested ade- 
quacy. Along most stretches they 
observed graying houses and dilapi- 
dated barns. The rolling red hills, 
ribbed with deep gullies, seemed to 
be weary of the years of continual 
cotton and other row-crop plantings. 
Motley cattle and sharp-backed hogs 
ranged over unkempt pastures. The 
forests bore burned-over scars. 

Visitors of today find a much more 
comforting pastoral scene. A few 
families still live in hovels under 
the shadow of a mortgage, but most 
of them enjoy attractive homes set 
off by flower and vegetable gardens. 
Blooded herds graze on lush pas- 
tures and the terraced fields are 
green in winter. Cotton and corn 
give better yields and a dozen new 
crops are evident. Forest fires have 
been all but eliminated. Fresh- 
painted churches and newly built 
community centers are monuments 
to the increased civic pride that has 
been engendered by decreasing ten- 
ancy. 

To some extent, Tallapoosa Coun- 
ty’s transformation is representative 
of the new, vibrant South. But the 
changes are more directly the work 
of one man—Fletcher Farrington, 
the county agent, who was governor 
of the Alabama District of Kiwanis 
in 1943. As one native put it, 
“Fletcher Farrington has done more 
for Tallapoosa County than any man 
since Andrew Jackson drove out 
the Creek Indians.” 

When Fletcher moved to Talla- 
poosa County back in 1932 he knew 
he wasn’t going to the garden spot 
of the state. His boss was quite 
frank: “I’m sending you into a 
poorly kept country. The soil has 
been neglected and the people are 
without a program. See what you 
can do to get them on their feet.” 

The first eyesore that struck 
Fletcher upon arrival was the court- 
house square. Putting his six-foot, 
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four-inch frame behind a plow, he 
prepared the courthouse grounds 
and planted grass, shrubs and 
flowers. 

In the throes of the depression, 
the farm folks were looking for some 
leader who might help them better 
their lot, and while they were leery 
of patent methods recommended by 
the agricultural colleges, they took 
to Fletcher’s earthy personality. 
Dressed in work clothes and boots, 
he was willing to tramp over clod- 
strewn fields and through boggy 
bottoms. And although he advocated 
scientific methods, he didn’t ridicule 
farm lore handed down from father 
to son through many generations. 

“My toughest problem,” Fletcher 
recalls, “was selling the people on 
the idea that their land was good. 
I had a hard job getting the farmers 
to claim their land, much less re- 
claim it.” 

Despite this apathy, he realized 
that something had to be done which 
would keep the soil on the hills 
where it belonged and out of big 
Lake Martin, which was filling with 
silt. By warning and cajoling, using 
a rich store of biblical passages about 
man’s role of husbandman and care- 
taker, Fletcher stirred up interest 
in a terracing program. He soon saw, 
however, that primitive mule and 
elbow-grease methods would not 
move the stiff clay, and it was ap- 
parent that people desperately trying 
to scratch out a bare living didn’t 
have funds to buy machinery. 

The merchants and bankers were 
sympathetic but they were also hav- 
ing a hard time making ends meet. 
Some asserted that a depression was 
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a bad time to undertake such a 
program. 

“What else can you suggest?” the 
county agent asked one businessman. 

“T might move to more level land,” 
was the reply. 

So Fletcher took his problem to 
the county commissioners. “If we 
don’t stop this erosion,” he told the 
governing body, “Tallapoosa County 
will be literally on the rocks. The 
farmers can’t put the money for 
tractors and dirt-moving equipment 
on the line, but they could pay you 
back piecemeal.” 

Revenue was scarce, but the com- 
missioners bought the machinery. 
Fletcher organized a terracing asso- 
ciation which collected rental fees 
and demonstrated the best terracing 
methods. Within a year four thou- 
sand acres were terraced. About 
this time officials of the newly estab- 
lished Federal Soil Conservation 
Service came to Tallapoosa County 
to study Fletcher’s program. They 
were so impressed with the large 
amount of land that had been condi- 
tioned with so little equipment that 
they set up a $300,000 reclamation 
program with Tallapoosa County as 
headquarters. Farmers and govern- 
ment men were brought in from half 
the states and a dozen foreign coun- 
tries to observe this operation. To- 
day, thanks to Fletcher’s office and 
the Soil Conservation Service, ninety 
per cent of the tilled land is properly 
terraced. 

Cotton still was king when 
Fletcher came to Tallapoosa County. 
The area’s whole economy was de- 
pendent upon this one crop, which 
was ravishing the soil and was quite 
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vulnerable to the boll weevil and 
unseasonable weather. 

Deciding that dairying might be 
the diversifier and year-around in- 
come producer that was needed, the 
county agent took a cow census. He 
was shocked to learn that there were 
only twenty-five registered animals. 
To build herds he persuaded civic 
clubs and bankers to place blooded 
calves with 4-H junior dairymen 
who would raise the animals and 
then turn the first calves over to 
other youngsters. The Dadeville 
Kiwanis club that Fletcher helped 
organize purchased five prize bulls. 

Milk production shot up and soon 
the local markets could not handle 
the volume. Fletcher and _ other 
community leaders traveled the 
country seeking a milk-processing 
plant, but after months of solicitation 
the best offer was from a company 
which would establish a collection 
station in a vacant store building. 
It happened that a state extension 
service worker, who had been put on 
the lookout, introduced himself to 
two men in a Chattanooga hotel 
elevator. They were Carnation 
Milk Company officials on their way 
to inspect a plant site in Georgia. 

“You don’t want to go to Georgia,” 
the extension man told them. “You 
want to go to Dadeville, Alabama.” 
Ten minutes later he had them on 
a train headed Fletcher’s way. 
Fletcher sold them on the idea of 
building a modern evaporating plant 
at Dadeville. As a result, farmers 
in Tallapoosa and surrounding coun- 
ties now receive checks totalling a 
million dollars a year, and there 
were only twenty-five cows in the 
county a few years ago. 

Moreover, through  Fletcher’s 
leadership, Tallapoosa County has 
more 4-H junior dairymen than the 
state’s next four highest counties 

(see FARRINGTON page 42) 
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Here is an actual test 


to compare your reading speed 
with the average, plus some 


instructions for increasing it. 


_ INE who has not been trained 
fA specifically to read fast can speed 
up his reading considerably by 
following six important steps. The 
first is to find out how you stack up 
in speed and comprehension with the 
If you read, for 
minute, 


general population 
instance, at 250 per 
say that you are a word-by- 
word reader. If, on the other hand, 
read at 400 minute, 


are a moderately 


words 
we Can 
words per 
you fast 


compared with the general popula- 


you 


reader— 


tion 

But knowing how you 
pared to others won't help you get 
through that reading on 
your desk any The question 
to which you really want an answer 
s this “How much of my 


eading-speed-and-comprehension 


rate com- 


stack of 


faster. 
one: 
potential am I now realizing?” 


The 


reading on your performance at the 


way to find out is to get a 
start of a period of reading training. 
As you improve, you get other read- 
ings on your speed and comprehen- 
sion. By comparing these new rates 
with the original one, you can then 
see your improvement and you can 
then get an idea of what speed and 
comprehension you are really capa- 
ble of 

We are thinking of two people 
whose cases illustrate how individual 
a thing reading speed really is. A 


television executive read at 450 
words per minute at the start of 
a course. He was_ consistently 
topping 1000 at the end. On the 


other hand, a young woman photog- 
rapher started at the extremely low 
speed of 150 words per minute. By 
dint of hard work, of which 
consisted in her conquering certain 
psychological blocks which had made 
reading distasteful for her, she got 
up to 400 words per minute. Yet 
both of these people were, after 


some 


18 


training, realizing much more of 
their potential ability than before. 

Here is how to find your present 
reading speed. Turn to page 24 of this 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine and 
read the article “No Bowery Bums, 
These Kids.” When you finish, write 
down how many minutes it took you 
to read it. (Test your comprehen- 
sion by writing out, or saying to 
yourself, the things you learned from 
the article.) Then find your speed 
in words per minute on this scale: 








minutes reading speed 
3 700 
4 525 
5 424 
6 350 
7 300 
8 263 
9 233 
10 =210 
ll 191 
2 195 
Now, find out how your speed 


stacks up against the achievement of 
trained as well as untrained readers: 


Below are two scales. The top one 


is for untrained readers. The second 
one is for readers who have had 
reading training. 

1. First, find your rate for the 


article you just read to time your- 

self in the column at the left of the 

scale above. 
2. Now, 


where 


scale 


. 
the 


the 
stand in 


follow across 
and 
other column. 

3. Do the same thing on the scale 


for trained readers below. 


see you 





Scale for Untrained Readers 


initial rate rating 

very fast 

fast 

above average 
average 

slow 

extremely slow 


500 up 
350-500 
275-350 
225-275 
200-225 

under 200 


Scale for Trained Readers 


1200 up 
700-1200 
550-700 
400-550 
under 400 


very fast 

fast 

above average 
average 

slow 





You now know where you stand 
compared with other readers. You 





can also use the rate you read “No 
Bowery Bums, These Kids” as a 


basis for comparison with future 
rates you may achieve. 

The next thing to do is to check 
your eyes for fatigue. Fortunately 
for the human race, the eyes have 
surprisingly little to do with the 
speed with which you whiz through 
your newspaper or whatever it is 
you happen to be reading, even 
though they are not perfect. 

This observation was _ strikingly 
illustrated by a student in one of our 
college courses. From the time he 
was born he couldn’t use his right 
eye. Despite this handicap he at- 
tained speeds of over 600 words per 
minute with excellent comprehen- 
sion. We have had people with 
aniseikonia, astigmatism and other 
ominous-sounding eye troubles turn 
in speeds up to 1000 words per min- 
ute. 

Where the eyes do come into the 
reading picture is in the matter of 
fatigue. If you fatigue easily when 
you read, or your eyes tear or turn, 
or you have a powerful tendency to 
fall asleep or to put the book down, 
you should see the eye doctor. You 
will then know that you have done 
whatever you can to eliminate the 
visual factor from holding back your 
reading efficiency. 

The third thing you must do is 
conquer the word-by-word habit. 
Of all the difficulties that may afflict 
your ability to read, this habit is by 
far the commonest. If this mental 
slowdown pursued you_ into 
adulthood, it is probably one of your 
— rein- 


has 


more ingrained 
forced by countless repetitions and 
backed up by the reverent attitude 
toward print we mentioned earlier. 
To speed up, you must break this 
word-by-word approach and work 


responses 


out a new response to print. 

In trying to replace any bad habit 
with a more desirable one, you'll 
have to take into account three fac- 
tors: 

First, you must want to change. 
If you have read this far, we’ll as- 
sume you do. 

Second, you must understand the 
mental processes which underlie the 
bad habit. Once you understand 
why you are doing something wrong, 
you can begin to do it right. 

Third, once you form a new habit 
you must go on repeating it until 
you firmly establish the new nerve 
connections which go with it. Read- 
ing correctly is no exception to this 
rule. Once you get the hang of how 
to do it right, you will have to apply 
your new way of doing it in all your 
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reading until have new 
approach pat. 

Now, to get at why it is possible to 
quickly break the word-by-word 
habit, let’s ask a very basic question. 
“Just what goes on in reading, any- 
way?” 

Let’s what we said 
about reading being a 
wherein you get at what the author 
has in mind—his thoughts, con- 
cepts, images, meanings of all kinds 
—by looking at words. 

But, as we pointed out, it isn’t the 
words themselves that you are after. 
What you really want, if you stop to 
think about it, is the thoughts and 
meanings that the words suggest to 
you. 

Now this idea may not look at all 
startling at first. It happens, how- 
ever, to be the key to speed reading. 
As a matter of fact it is the touch- 
stone of modern-day reading in- 
struction in the lower grades. 

In today’s schoolroom, for instance, 
the teacher is more likely to show 
Johnny a picture of the cat chasing 
the rat—with the entire sentence 
spelled out underneath as a caption 
—than to flash at him the bare words 


you your 


recall before 


process 


and syllables with which we were 
confronted in our school days. She 
directs his attention to the expe- 
rience for which the words stand, 
rather than to the words themselves. 
This kind of training takes a little 
longer for Johnny to learn how to 
read, but it prevents the state of af- 
fairs in which most adults find them- 
selves today, fixating on every “and” 
“but” and “the” instead of on the 
meaning of what they read. 

You need not actually see each and 
every word to get these thoughts. 
In fact, you may be able to latch on 
to what the author is driving at by 
seeing just a few letters of a word 
or a few key words in a paragraph. 

The following experiment will 
bring this home to you more clearly. 
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Below you will find three columns. 
Take a watch with a hand 
and put down the time in seconds it 
takes you to read each column. Read 
for whatever meaning you can get 
from the letters and words you see: 
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The three little kittens 
their mittens 


began to cry 

“Mother dear, 

we sadly fear, 

our mittens 

we have lost!” 

“What! Lost your mittens? 
you naughty kittens, 

then you shall have 


“Oh Mother dear, 


our mittens we 

have found!” 

“What! found your mittens, 
you good little kittens, 


p pipe 

t book have lost 
] with 

s file and they 
q dame 

V babe 

g shoe 

n foot 

8) lion 

b wolf 

a pony 

p boys 

s girl no pie!” 
Zz baby 

r tree see here, 
g sock see here, 
l ball 

f cord 

u wood 

m kiss 

t iron then you 
u gold shall have 
| tube 


time in seconds 


some pie.” 





You will note that you read the 
nursery rhyme in the last column at 
about the same time, or less, than it 
took you to read the words in the 
second column. You didn’t have to 
read all the the third 
column. The meaning in the nursery 
rhyme was so obvious that a glance 
at the first few words was all you 
needed to get it. 

The way to break the word-by- 
word habit, then, is to realize that 
print contains meanings and that you 
have to concentrate on those mean- 

(see SPEED READING page 46) 


words in 


the second of two articles 


By ALLAN SACK 
and JACK YOURMAN 
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AX NO TIME within recent years have 
we been subjected, as we have 
been lately, to such a series of shocks 
concerning the moral health of our 
nation. As exposure follows exposure 
showing that there has been an in- 
vasion of corruption into what should 
be our centers of integrity, we are 
reminded of the statement of one of 
the characters in “Green Pastures’ — 
“Everything that’s nailed down is 
comin’ loose.” And so most of us 
read our newspapers these days with 
mixed feelings of concern and indig- 
nation. 

Today it is the evidence of cor- 
ruption and dishonesty in high gov- 
ernment posts. Only yesterday it 
was the clear evidence that college 
athletics had become the pawn of 
professional gamblers, and the rev- 
elations of the degrees to which our 
colleges in many cases had carried 
their commercialism cast a dark 
cloud over an area of American life 
we have thoroughly enjoyed. Before 
that it was the Kefauver investiga- 
tion which showed how thoroughly 
gambling and vice had honeycombed 
government, including the law en- 
forcement structure. All of this came 
on the heels of another investigation 
which started quietly as a scientific 
study but brought reverberations in 
the whole realm of morals—the Kin- 
sey report on the state of our sex 
morality in America. Yes, it is easy 
to conclude that “everything nailed 
down is comin’ loose.” 

And when, day after day, some 
new story of moral compromise is 
uncovered, it would be easy to con- 
clude that the whole foundation of 
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By REVEREND GENE E. BARTLETT 


A glib belief 


that morality is high enough 


as long as it is on a plane with common 


practice, is allowing deeay to 


eat into our entire social 


American life is decaying. But we 
should not hastily conclude that 
there is no honesty or integrity in 
positions of responsibility. Quite to 
the contrary, we know that the great 
body of American people still seek 
to live their lives upon certain moral 
precepts. This does not mean that 
we have no growing to do, but it 
does mean that there is a_ solid 
foundation upon which to build. It 
is urgent for us to think soberly lest 
we come to false conclusions. 

After all, there is something com- 
forting about the fact that dishonesty 
is still such an exception as to be 
the news. I shudder to think that a 
time could come when honesty would 
be considered news, just as it would 
be deplorable to live in a day when 
safety instead of accidents became 
more newsworthy. What kind of 
time would it be if we had to print 
in our newspapers that a train ar- 
rived safely in New York today? 

Having taken this precaution, 
however, we do need to face the fact 
that there is moral decay. It cannot 
be passed off lightly, nor written 
down to political maneuvering before 
an election year. It stands out clear 
that we must recover the forces of 
moral health, lest the whole decay 
move on to destroy those things 
which are sound today. And to do 
this, we first need some honest con- 
fession. In those moments when we 
sit down to look at the picture as it 
really is, there comes that disturbing 
knowledge that all of us share in this 
matter. Stated even more bluntly, 
we had it coming. In many ways, 
we've asked for it. And we got it. 
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We have taken lightly the whole 
question of morality. We have been 
living at the declining end of an era 
when we thought we needed to be 
free from the restriction of an out- 
moded morality. So by our being 
concerned about other things to the 
exclusion of the great moral laws 
which are inextricably a part of this 
world, we have in essence created a 
climate in which such moral decay 
could come about. 

This can include education. Think- 
ing that we are being neutral and 
objective, we have rightly intended 
to be non-sectarian. But we have 
in practice built an educational sys- 
tem which put moral judgment only 
on the margin. In fact, we have often 
become amoral as far as our educa- 
tion is concerned. In 1948 a distin- 
guished scientist gave the opening 
address at a conference of leading 
educators. As reported by Dr. Henry 
P. van Dusen, he said, “Our grand- 
fathers spoke of values, svelling them 
with capital letters. ... Science rec- 
ognizes no values.... Viewed biolog- 
ically, happiness is the only ultimate 
goal, the fine art of attaining it is the 
only morality, and confidence in the 
potential effectiveness of human ef- 
fort is the only faith.” Our education 
has produced great technical effi- 
ciency. But often it has left un- 
touched the whole area of moral 
judgment. We need some _ honest 
confession! 

In many ways the home must also 
make its confession. This is not to 
question the earnestness or sincerity 
of the intention of most modern par- 
ents. It is to raise the question about 


our sense of values. In a day when 
there is so much opportunity for our 
children, all of us as parents have to 
decide some priorities. Perhaps now 
we have to rethink our priorities. 
For all too often we have been more 
concerned that our children learn 
the social amenities than that they 
know the moral certainties. 

When John Wesley left for Oxford, 
his mother wrote some significant 
words on the flyleaf of his Bible: 
“Would you judge of the lawfulness 
or the unlawfulness of a pleasure? 
Then take this rule: Whatever weak- 
ens your reason, impairs the tender- 
ness of your conscience or takes the 
relish off spiritual things, whatever 
increases the authority of your body 
over your mind, that thing for you 
is wrong.” Moral nurture like that 
is worth more than all the social 
amenities, as we surely are coming 
to see. 

The simplest reaction to the kind 
of disclosures which have come is 
that of denunciation and indignation. 
These have their place. We ought 
to be indignant. But let us preface 
our indignation with some honest 
confession. As Jesus said, when the 
bad fruit begins to appear it’s time 
to look at the tree itself. And there 
are some ways in which we’ve had 
it coming. We’ve asked for it, and 
we got it. 

Another thing we need besides 
confession is some reclaimed abso- 
lutes. Is there anything in life which 
is eternally and always true? Are 
there any landmarks you can keep 
your eye on when you don’t have an 
exact map to mark the way? 

One of the most subtle dodges from 
moral responsibility is the glib claim 
that all standards are simply com- 
parative. Of course they are com- 
parative—but comparative to what? 
The very word comparative implies 
that some standards are better than 
others. But how shall we know what 
is better unless we have an absolute 
by which to judge it? Up to this 
point the modern realist was likely 
to scoff at such dusty old words as 
honor or duty or responsibility or 
truth. But if we are going to win 
this battle for a moral convalescence, 
we shall need to reclaim those words 
with their deepest meaning. If we 
are going to get nailed down some 
of the things that are coming loose, 
we shall need to find again those few 
great simplicities which a man will 
live for and die for, come what may, 
lead where it will. We no longer can 
write this off as oratory or senti- 
mentality. The stone which the 
builders of modern freedom often 
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rejected has become the cornerstone 
of the future. 

There is an old Norwegian parable 
which tells of a spider which came 
down from a high rafter on a single 
strand of fine-spun thread. On a 
lower level it spun its web. After 
completing its work it was wander- 
ing over its flimsy premises on an 
inspection. It came upon the single 
strand of web from the rafter up 
above. “Now,” he said to himself, 
“what's that for?” He snapped it 
and the whole web collapsed. 

This strikes very close to home. 
The only answer to that kind of hori- 
zontal morality which is simply the 
imitation of other people is the re- 
claiming of the age-old absolutes 
such as honor and respect for the 
dignity of every man and the obedi- 
ence to a moral God. It is the loss 
of these absolutes that accounts for 
the gradual settling to lower levels 
of the moral standards of our people. 
A sound morality requires that ver- 
tical dimension, the awareness that 
it is attached to and dependent upon 
something higher. Whenever we be- 
gin to think that a sound morality 
is just as the words of a popular 
song put it, “Doing what comes nat- 
urally,” or as one of our advertise- 
ments repeatedly asserts, “Every- 
body's doin’ it, doin’ it, dein’ it,” it 
is on the way to decay and deteriora- 


tion 


Tis weep for absolutes is illus- 
trated in the way in which a mar- 
riage grows sound and strong. The 
marriage vows are statements of 
absolutes. They will not be fulfilled 
in one day or two. They require a 
whole lifetime. “Wilt thou love her, 
honor and keep her in sickness and 
in health, and forsaking all others 
keep thee only unto her so long as 
ye both shall live?” These are not 
simple rules for living together. 
These are the great absolutes of a 
home. They will be valid in the first 
week of marriage, they will be valid 
at the golden anniversary. And no 
matter how long that marriage goes 
over the years there will always be 
new areas in which they can grow 
together in fulfilling their vows. 
But it is not only in this important 
and deeply personal relationship that 
absolutes are required. It is in the 
whole wide realm of life. A man 
either has to follow the coastline of 
the familiar ways of life’s journey or 
he has to have a compass of his own 
by which to get his direction. Our 
religious faith has offered those ab- 
solutes. Toward self, honor and in- 
tegrity; toward others, love and good 
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will; toward God, reverence and 
obedience. I believe those are eter- 
nally true. They were true in the 
first century; they are true in the 
twentieth century. And so, we need 
some reclaimed absolutes. 


Tue tHrp NEED almost speaks for 
itself. It is an aroused public con- 
science! One thing we can be sure 
of is that the restoration of integrity 
in high places will not come simply 
by accusation or indignation that 
does nothing. It is almost axiomatic 
that where there is indifference and 
inertia there will be someone who 
will take positions of responsibility 
and use them to his own ends. The 
forces of immorality are never indif- 
ferent. But the forces of morality 
all too often are. If American democ- 
racy finally passes from the scene it 
will be not primarily because some- 
one outside has taken us by force but 
because we did not want our democ- 
racy enough to exercise our respon- 
sibilities in it. 

A few years ago the Saturday 
Review of Literature asked an edi- 
torial question which we can ask 
today. There had been a distressing 
affair in one of our midwestern col- 
lege towns where a group of five 


students had gone to the table of : 
Jewish professor and given him a 
sound beating simply because of 
their racial prejudice. Commenting 
upon the circumstance, the Satur- 
day Review raised a piercing ques- 
tion: “What were the other people in 
the restaurant doing at the time? 
What about the responsibility of 
those who stood by and watched five 
young men administer a thrashing to 
one man?” Then it summed it up in 
the question, “Are bystanders inno- 
cent?” It is a query which has much 
wider application. 

One of the meanings of democracy 
is that the means of using our power 
and expressing our moral judgments 
have been given us. If we choose 
not to use those means, not to vote 
nor to express our opinion to those 
who are our representatives, nor to 
identify ourselves with those groups 
that are working for the alleviation 
of the evils in a community, then 
we shall have no complaint to make 
when the results of moral decay be- 
gin to come in. 

And so, we need now an aroused 
public conscience. 

Then there is the need for a church 
that lives beyond its time. Jesus 
said that we were to be the light of 
the world and not the mirror of it. 
So the real church is not just a 
society of respectable people. It is 


a fellowship of those seeking to live 
beyond the standards of their time 
because they have felt the claim of 
God upon them. You know and I 
know that we have not made this 
clear. It has been all too easy to 
become a part of the church because 
it is a respectable thing to do. But 
the time is at hand when the re- 
quirement that rests upon those in 
the church fellowship must be made 
clear and authoritative. It is not 
enough to reflect our times; we must 
by God’s power redeem them. 

On my grandmother’s farm where 
I spent so many happy days in the 
summers, we got our water supp!) 
from a spring that seemed always 
fresh and clear. For our convenience 
the water had been piped down to a 
stone cistern near the house. We 
drew upon this supply many times 
a day. But on occasion we noticed 
that the water was not flowing in as 
freely as it should. Then we knew 
that it was time to go up to the 
spring itself to clean it and open it 
again so the water might flow free. 

What that spring was to the cis- 
tern, the church is to society. Whe 
the moral reserves run low it is time 
to clean the spring. That means 
clearing out the compromise and the 
timidity and the evasion which s 
easily come into the life of the chur« 
because we are so human. It means 
letting the fresh, clean water of life 
flow free within the church again 
that it may in turn restore the re- 
serves of our society. 

Our pretensions must give way to 
new professions. Old habits. « 
excuses and our accumulated com- 
promises must go. This is the task of 
the church in the days that are upon 
us. 


Tat 1s wuat is meant by having 
a church that must live beyond its 
time. It cannot simply reflect the 
morality of the culture and_ the 
society of which it is part. It must 
live under a higher obligation and 
serve a higher standard 

In centuries past it has thrown 
itself against slavery, it has won 
recognition of the rights of women 
it has stood up to tyranny and re- 
fused to be moved, it has won men 
from corruption and degradation. It 
is time and over time to make clear 
again that we of the church mean 
business, our Father’s business! 

“Everything that’s nailed down is 
comin’ loose.” No, not everything, 
not by any means. There are still 
the fixed certainties established by 
the word of God Himself which no 
man can dislodge. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Theme for 1952 indignation: “The 


. 9 
power to tax is the power to destroy. 


* * * 


If I learned one thing in my year 


as club president, it is that Ameri- 
cans are yap-happy. As Kiwanians, 
\ need to exhort less and exert 


~ 


* * * 


You have trouble? Consider the 
poor man who married his private 


1 
secretary, then later called her to 
say he had to work at the office un- 


til midnight. 
o * * 


Whether vou would reform a 
world, a nation, a family or an in- 
dividual, the keynotes of success are 


temperament, tolerance and time. 
* * * 


“Women's bathing suits will not 
be smaller this year,” the manufac- 
turers have announced. 

Good. Now we can all relax and 
resume worrying about the H bomb. 


* * * 


A man who is eligible for Kiwanis 
membership is a man who is proud 
of his job. 

* * . 


In both love and business, many 
a man knows a good thing the min- 


ute the other fellow sees it. 
* ~ * 


The easiest way to be a thief is 
to steal a little from an enormous 
number of people—like the govern- 
ment does when it overtaxes us. 
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You think some of your commit- 
tee chairmen are acting foolish, 
Mr. President? Maybe they aren’t 
acting. 

* . * 

Too many politicians’ idea of free- 
dom is to make everybody else do as 
they say. 

+ * * 


“The church,” says Wayne Aiken, 


on our Support of Churches Com- 
mittee, “is a hospital for sinners; 
not a club for saints.” 


o * * 


There are several kinds of 
sophomoric minds. One is in our 
beloved teen-age sophomores, as 
God intended. Another is in the 
adult who boasts of his drinking, or 
makes the tacit assumption that any 
sly reference to alcohol is funny. 


In pioneer times Father was al- 
ways quickest on the draw. But now- 
adays most couples have joint bank 


accounts. 
* * > 


The best employer, and the best 
parent, is the one who bosses the 
least. In the nation or in the home, 
the best government is the least 
government. 


* * * 


Neither God nor government owes 


any man a living. 
* * * 


Plenty of us citizens know how 
to end war, but we are all past the 
draft age. 


Unexplained sireak in human 
nature: why we invariably save our 
harshest words for those whom we 
love most. 

* x * 


Police in Los Angeles arrested 
a beggar and found that he owned 
two big cars. Well, he would have 
to beg. 


* * * * * * * * 


TO PASTE IN A MAN’S HAT: 


“Let not him who is houseless 
pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself; thus by 
example insuring that his own 
shall be safe from violence when 
built.” 

—Abraham Lincoln 


* * * * * * * * 


What our families need is a stand- 
ard of living that will stand without 
being supported by a bank, a doctor 


or a government. 


* * * 


Lost one of my friends last night. 
He started a story by saying, “If 
you've heard this one before, stop 
me.” I had, and did. 


* * * 


What shall we Americans do 
about the thirty-four million people 
now getting government checks? 

It’s a question of mind over 
what’s-the-matter. 


* * * 


Too many orators use eight-cylin- 
der words to propel four-cylinder 
ideas. 

* * * 


“Among the simple pleasures of 
life,’ says Bob Bale, our club phi- 
losopher, “is watching a hearse pass 
by. I know I’m not in it.” 


* * * 


The better segment of Kiwanis 
hasn’t lost the concept of under- 
privileged children, but has en- 
larged the “aid to UPC” to mean 
“aid to all children,’ emphasizing 
health, home, church and country. 


* * * 


History may record that 1952 was 
the year when American ostriches 
pulled their heads out of the sand. 
Otherwise it will record it as the year 
in which we refused our last chance 
to face facts realistically. 
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Yor THE twenty years he has been 
I its president, Henry Bruére has 
been concerned about his bank, a 
district and a street, all of which 
Nearly every- 
body has heard it. “The Bow’ry! 
The Bow’ry!” has been played for 


sixty years in homes, on stage, radio, 


have the same name 


movies, and now tele- 
Within two decades after the 


newsreel 
Vision 

song became popula all over the 
world, this onee-fashionable area 
had lost over half its 


a quarter of it real estate value. 


population and 


Today the Bowery is an acute case 


of civic blight. This is a spreading 


condition many large cities are 

studying to prevent or to cure. 

Brue e has tried many ways to 
ht and its 


cl a | kk nels hbor!] ood bli ; 


effect on his bank branch at Grand 
Street and The Bowery, one of the 
oldest bank in the country. He 
inspected tenements, arranged sur- 
veys, met with unions, housing ex- 
pert committees of all kinds He 


even tried to demonstrate how blight 
can be blocked by catching i+ in time 
He bought a house on a swanky 
street showing the first signs of decay 
and rehabilitated it, hoping other 
owners would give theirs first aid 
too. They didn’t 

Recently the bank began to suffer. 
In contrast to growth in other 
branches, Grand Street's loss in sav- 
Worse, 
officers found difficulty in investing 
bank funds in many local projects. 


Now was the time for strong treat- 


ing accounts was noticeable 


ment Bruere wondered why he 
hadn't yet tried children—he had 
tried everything else but children 
He called in Thomas L. Cotton, com- 
munity relations specialist, to work 
out a formula 

Not all bank officials could see how 
children could help a section rescue 
itself. Several said, “It won’t work,” 
and some were just as negative; “If 
it could work, it would cost the bank 
too much.” 

However, several of Bruére’s offi- 
cers decided to try scouting for and 
training community kids.” 
They've been doing it ever since. 
This is how they go about it. Boys 
and girls from eleven to eighteen are 
invited to six bi-weekly forums after 
school. They are chosen for scholar- 
ship and leadership potential by 
principals and teachers of neighbor- 


“quiz 


No 
owery 5 


hese kids 


hood public and parochial, junior 
and senior high schools. 
Most of the children have 


been inside a bank before. But in 


never 


three wecks they get a better under- 
standing than many adults ever have 
citizenship 


of individual security, 


and leadership As they become 
acquainted with the inside story of a 
bank, they appreciate how banks in 
general help to preserve free enter- 
prise. 

At the end of her first meeting, 
Carmella’s comment is typical: “I 
was thrilled when Mr. Bruere’s letter 
appointed me a ‘junior adviser.’ I 
looked forward to the ice cream and 
the movies, but I expected to be 
bored by the serious stuff. I thought 
we'd hear dull things about the bank. 
I never dreamed it would mostly be 
about me!” 

By the second meeting they're ar- 
riving many minutes early. They 
ask for pamphlets about the bank 
They start up the phonograph and 
folk dance in the somber, oak- 
columned trustees’ room. They’re 
delighted to hear themselves singing 
when the wire recorder plays back 
parodies they dreamed up. 

The theme of the sessions is long- 
handled. All repeat it together, “In- 
lividual security through community 
leadership.” The kids say this 
Group after group 
children 


means, “Do it!” 
of thirty-five 
happily digest the philosophy for two 
hours after a full school day. At- 
tendance, entirely voluntary, aver- 
ages nearly 100 per cent. Meet- 
ings are like a Dagwood sandwich 
of documentary films, chalk-board 
talks, role-playing, bank tours, cha- 
rades, tongue twisters, dancing and 
funny movies. The children serve 
most of it themselves, for it is be- 


energetic 


ums, 


BEATRICE SCHAPPER 


lieved they will learn to lead by 
leading. A minimum of adult su- 
pervision is provided by two of 
the bank’s executives. Chester W. 
Schmidt, assistant treasurer, acts as 
master of ceremonies, assisted by 
Cortland O. Burckhardt, manager of 
school Savings. 

In a typical meeting, the group is 
batting around a documentary film 
they have just viewed, “Your Thrift 
Habits.” Katherine Copeland, film 
forum leader, asks, “What ways of 
saving did you just see?” 

Hands go up for recognition. Jerry 
gets the nod and says, “The boy in 
the film wanted a camera. So he 
made a budget. I always thought 
budgets were for grownups.’ 

“Why make a budget?” Miss Cope- 
land queries. 

“You need a plan to save wisely,” 
the group choruses. 

Judy is bursting to be heard: 
“Fixing things like the boy in the 
film did his pen is a way of saving.” 

‘Do we all agree with Judy? 
Shouldn’t he have bought a cheap 
pen instead?” Miss Copeland prods. 

Judy fires back, “Buying cheaply 
may be expensive in the end. He 
either should fix his pen, or buy a 
worthwhile new one!” 

Dolly makes a discovery: “Kids 
like to collect—stamps, marbles, 
match covers. In a way, banking 
money is collecting!” 

Miss Copeland asks, “Why collect 
money?” 

Dolly answers, “So I can be a 
nurse.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I don’t want anybody, or 
the government even, to have to look 
after me when I’m grown up. I 
want to take care of myself.” 

“That's individual security,” the 
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A bank is restoring civic pride 


in one of America’s notorious slum sections. 


it 
' 
yA 
/ 
leader points out. “What does it 
have to do with the power of our 


nation?” 

Mario thinks this through out loud: 
“If you save regularly, you can go 
want. That’s being 
Secure individuals 


after what you 
secure yourself. 
do things for others as well as for 
themselves. This adds up to a strong, 
democratic nation.” 

A hum of pleasure greets the an- 
nouncement that a trip to the bank- 


ing floor is next. They get behind 


the grill and talk with tellers. They 
push the polished  eighteen-ton, 
time-lock vault doors with their 


finger tips. Sandra starts and stops 
the electric coin-counting and as- 
sorting machine. Bill is embarrassed 
at being more awkward than he 
thought he would be on the adding 
machine. Dolores is fascinated by 
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the smooth flow of work, decides, 
“When I graduate, I'd like to work 
in a bank.” Guides are pleased, for 
all over the country financial institu- 
tions in recent years have found it 
difficult to locate beginning em- 
ployees. 

3ack in the trustees room, they 
talk excitedly about the hundred 
thousand dollars in cash _ they 
handled, about writing out a check 
for the first time, about the secrecy 
of safety deposit boxes. 

Sol asks, “I’d like to send $5 to 
my uncle in Europe. How do I go 
about that?” He is advised to talk 
with the bank’s department on for- 
eign exchange. 

Salvatore ventures, “My father 
asked me whether he can get a mort- 
gage on our home from this bank.” 
He consults the investment expert 
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and takes application blanks home 
for his father to fill out. 

That they would become aware of 
such personal might be 
anticipated, but do the children get 
conscious of the world about them 
and their relation to it? 

One junior adviser who lives there, 
read in a national magazine, “Little 
Italy is one of the filthiest and most 
run-down tenement areas.” Hurt, 
she got classmates together. They 
asked school authorities for permis- 
sion to call a meeting of parents and 
other adults. The children made 
speeches asking the city to fine any- 
body who throws garbage out of a 

1 Finally they agreed that 


problems 


window. 
an educational campaign would ac- 
complish more than fines. 
The kids wrote and mimeographed 
(see NO BOWERY BUMS page 37) 
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By GENE COGHLAN 


Alaska is a land of wilderness and primitive people as well as modern cities. 
Below is view of the virgin timberland in Tongass National Forest. At the 
left is one of the native children who live in the Northland above the Arctic Circle. 
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that long-planned trip to Alaska. 


M ANY A Kiwanian will be travel- proximity to Alaska should be an 
ing upwards of fifteen hundred inducement to visit this fabulous 


miles next June to attend the annual land. 


convention in Seattle. Some mem- Alaska is easily accessible by sea a 

bers will actually travel close to or by air and there is something to 

three thousand miles. It is suggested, be said for both modes of travel. For 

therefore, that as an added fillip, the Kiwanian not too concerned 

all who can spare the time might with the time element, a trip by sea 

well consider a side trip to Alaska. is to be recommended. Alaska’s 

This will be a golden opportunity “Inside Passage” offers the ultimate 

to visit our “last frontier.” Seattle’s in scenery. The Alaska Steamship 
Company has at least two passenger 
vessels a week out of Seattle, bound 

When an Alaska-bound steamship passes wed Seward. Some a these ships stop 

close to a floating glacier, the captain at Sitka, Cordova, Skagway, Valdez, 

sounds a whistle and tons of ice crack Whittier and Petersburg, and they 

loose, thundering into the sea with a all make stops at Ketchikan and : 


crash that thrills tourists on deck. Juneau. The fares run from $99 
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single fare, one way, to $153.50, with 


deluxe accommodations, including 
private bath, plus a fifteen per cent 

s federal tax. 
Alaska’s Inside Passage is literally 
a natural canal which threads its 
way between the mainland and a 
veritable maze of islands. These 
waters are never rough, for the 
mountainous terrain affords a nat- 
ural barrier against gales and rag- 
ing seas. In June, Alaska’s finest 
month, a cruise up the Inside Pas- 
sage is worth any man’s time re- 
gardless of how valuable. There are 
virgin forests and tranquil waters: 
mile-high vertical walls and unsul- 
lied beaches: wild fastnesses and 
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modern cities. Governor Gruening 
once pointed out in a public address 
that during a voyage along Alaska’s 
coast one could count three water- 
falls larger and higher than Yose- 
mite—and not one of the three had 
even been named! 

The Alaska Line’s ships dock at 
Seward, southern terminus of the 
Alaska Railroad, six days after leav- 
ing Seattle. Train fare to Anchor- 
age is $6.85 one way, $28.20 to Fair- 
banks, and $9.40 to Palmer. trading 
center of the Matanuska Valley. 

The Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Company will run a special cruise 
on the SS Princess Kathleen leav- 
ing Vancouver Saturday evening, 


Left is the skyline of Anchorage, one 
of Alaska’s thriving cities. Below is an aerial 
view of Juneau, left foreground, with 

Douglas situated across the Gastineau Channel. 









Alaska Steamship Company photos 


Above, a steamship plies the scenic 
waterway which Kiwanis conventioneers 
will travel before and after 

the conclave in Seattle. Many 

will enjoy excellent fishing in such 
rivers as the Brooks, below, where salmon 
are often caught. Fishing here 

provides supreme thrills. 


Northwest Air Lines photo 
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June 21. The trip will last ten days 
and will take the tourist to Skagway, 
Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, Juneau, 
and return to Vancouver via Glacier 
Bay, Wrangell and Goat Harbor. Ac- 
commodations can be had for the 
entire trip for $185 and up per per- 
son 

For the Kiwanian in a hurry, con- 
sider the airplane. There are at 
least four airlines operating between 
Seattle and Anchorage, not to men- 
tion a “non-sked” or two. Strato- 
cruisers make the hop in seven 
hours or less, the record being four 
hours—thanks to a helping tail wind 
on a return flight. The fare one way 
ranges between $75 and $90. The 
air-minded Kiwanian may purchase 
a round trip ticket from any one of 
the large cities nearest his home. 
Northwest Airlines charges $346.80 
from Minneapolis—round trip, via 
Seattle. It’s $462 from New York, 
with fares from cities in between 
varying according to the distance. 
From Los Angeles round trip fare to 
Anchorage is $152.50 

3ut whether one arrives at 
Alaska’s mainland by boat or by 
plane, a sight-seeing junket, once 
there, becomes a matter of personal 
choice—the places to see and the 
mode of travel—bus, train or plane. 
The air tourist will of necessity, 
however, miss much of the splendor 
of Alaska’s “Panhandle,” South- 
eastern Alaska, the glaciers, the 
fiords, and the wild beauty ever 


present where verdant mountains 
merge with unpolluted sea. Yet 
there is much to be said for the 
mainland, the half-million square 
miles between the Gulf of Alaska 
and the Arctic Ocean. 

Anchorage, a scant twelve years 
ago a log-cabin town of 3500, has 
sprung to preeminence as Alaska’s 
leading metropolis, “Greater An- 
chorage” now boasting a population 
of 60,000—a somewhat arbitrary 
figure, for the growth has become so 
rapid an accurate estimate is no 
longer possible. The twin military 
establishments of Elmendorf Air 
Base and Fort Richardson, plus An- 
chorage’s thousands, have clinched 
the Matanuska Valley’s position as 
Alaska’s leading agricultural area. 
This agrarian experiment, brain- 
child of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, has, from a gloomy start, 
blossomed into a thriving agricul- 
tural community of five thousand 
souls. Palmer, the valley’s trading 
hub, is only fifty miles north of An- 
chorage and the two cities are con- 
nected by paved road and by rail. 
Only a few miles from Palmer are 
the Willow Creek gold mines and 
the Jonesville coal mine—Alaska’s 
largest producer. 

Incidentally, there is a Kiwanis 
club at Palmer. 

Wasilla is another Matanuska 
Valley town and seems to be the 
locale of recent homesteading stam- 
pedes in the area. Wasilla is situated 


Below, tourists cross the White River on the Alean Highway. It 

was built during World War II to offset the Japanese invasion threat to 
Alaska and the lonely Aleutian Islands. Constructed by the US 

Army at a cost of $125,000,000, the road is now maintained by Canada. 
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between two scenic lakes, both of 
which boast cabin courts and fishing 
facilities and bus connections. The 
cabin courts and Wasilla’s one hotel 
are important things to remember, 
for accommodations in Alaska are 
hard to find, Palmer and Anchorage 
hotels usually being filled and rooms 
booked in advance. Wasilla is only 
twelve miles west of Palmer. Fur- 
thermore, before taking passage 
from Seattle, one should wire ahead 
to Anchorage for hotel accommoda- 
tions. The main hotels are The An- 
chorage, The Westward and The 
Parsons. There are, however, sev- 
eral smaller hotels. The airlines, the 
steamship company and the travel 
bureau will all be willing and eager 
to arrange for rooms in advance. 

Now, for the Kiwanian who has 
lots and lots of time, it would be 
convenient to ship up his ear. 
Freight for the car costs $125 to 
Seward or Valdez, both of which are 
sea approaches to Alaska’s highway 
system. One may drive to Anchor- 
age, the Matanuska Valley, Fair- 
banks or any number of smaller 
places, to hunting and fishing lodges. 
Pavement will soon be completed 
between Anchorage and Fairbanks. 
The roads for the most part are 
scenic in the-strictest sense of the 
word—glaciers, lakes, streams, 
mountains and moose. There are 
tourist courts at convenient inter- 
vals along the roads, and gasoline, 
oil and car repairs are available at 
most of the stops. 

Now here is our trump card: Why 
not drive up over the Alcan High- 
way’? That way you get a bonus in 
the shape of a wonderful trip, see 
all of Alaska on your own, then ship 
your car to Seattle and the conven- 
tion, or sell the car in Alaska and 
fly out. The distance from Chicago 
to Anchorage is roughly 4500 miles. 
You can drive on pavement all the 
way to Edmonton and a short dis- 
tance beyond. From there on it’s 
gravel until you hit some of Alaska’s 
paved roads. Forget the trailer and 
travel light—-and fast. There are 
tourist accommodations all along the 
way and the Canadians are very 
nice people—don’t give them the 
“little brother” treatment. You can 
make side trips here and there along 
the way. Carry a spare fuel pump, 
distributor points, two tires and a 
fan belt. You probably won’t need 
them but it’s nice to know they’re 
there. 

The convention in Seattle—June 
—Alaska—the nicest time of the 
year. Don’t pass up this glorious 
chance. THE END 
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Everybody 


im Laguna, 
helps prepare 
for the big festival 


each year. 


this 
community 


puts life 





in tts 


strong 


- SPIRIT 
each year in Laguna, California 
when citizens there prepare for their 


waxes 


annual Festival of Arts. Master- 
pieces well-known to the general 
public are realistically reproduced 
with live figures against painted 
backgrounds which Laguna’s artist 
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population works long and arduously 
to make perfect. 

A huge audition is held to choose 
a cast for the show, and actors in 
the art display are apt to be school 
kids, gardeners, housewives and the 
butcher and baker. Everybody has 
a chance if they look the part or 
have talent enough to adapt them- 
selves. Body and face makeup is put 
on by experts as they study copies of 
paintings. Folks at Laguna take 
pride in the event, which draws well 
in the neighborhood of 50,000 spec- 
tators yearly, and give freely of their 
time and abilities. Making of cos- 
tumes and props, as well as painting 
the detailed backgrounds, | start 
months before the “Premiére.” The 
show itself is a breath-taking cul- 
tural display which thrills beholders 
with the double impact of art and 
drama. 

Those visiting the festival take 
time also to look over displays of 
Laguna’s world-famous ceramic 
ware and its_ well-known little 
theater, where some of Hollywood’s 
stars perform regularly. In addition, 
the National Art Exhibit draws 


crowds of the curious, since many 


famous artists give vent to their 
genius for self-expression along 
Laguna’s artistic shoreline. This 


year a contest open to artists all over 
the United States lends added inter- 
est, and the winning painting will be 
reproduced as a living picture. 

Few communities anywhere can 


By DUANE VALENTRY 





Above left is a 
tableau of 
Rubens’ painting 
“Lot and His 
Family Leaving 
Sodom.” Above is 
“Honorable 

Mrs. Graham” by 
Gainsborough, 


boast of Laguna’s public-spirited- 
ness, which matches that found in 
Oberammergau where the Passion 
Play is put on by townspeople. One 
weary Laguna banker, however, who 
had been painting exteriors in a hot 
sun for hours, shook his head gravely 
as the curtains opened last year on 
the first of the live paintings, an 
ambitious and faithful reproduction 
of Michelangelo’s glorious “Creation 
of Man.” 

“And to think,” he whispered as 
he surveyed the hushed crowd, “one 
kid with a bean shooter could ruin 
it all!” THE END 
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Fish stocking is a popular practice 
but experts say it can be overdone 
and often is abused 


for political purposes. 


CONGRESSMAN from a Midwest- 
es state visited a federal fish 
hatchery on the West Coast where 
he saw thousands of large, fine-look- 
ing Pacific salmon in rearing ponds. 
He was so impressed that he rushed 
back to Washington and put a big 
squeeze on the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service to get a salmon 
hatchery established in his state! 

Not all our federal lawmakers are 
as uninformed as the solon from the 
Midwest (no salmon hatchery was 
erected in his state), but there are 
plenty of other recent case histories, 
equally wasteful, which actually did 
result in planting expensively raised 
hatchery fish in locations where they 
have little chance of survival. 

There are ninety-eight federal fish 
hatcheries in operation throughout 
the United States. The various states 
maintain than 500 additional 
such fish factories, ranging from 
fifty-one for Oregon to two in Rhode 
Island. These figures include rearing 
ponds and egg-collecting stations for 
commercial and salt water fishes as 
well as for fresh water game fish. 
The total annual outvut of all these 
facilities reaches the staggering 
amount of more than three billion 
fry, fingerlings and fish that are six 
weeks or more old. However, half 
that amount is taken up by flounder 
and an additional half billion are 
wall-eyed pike (pike perch) fry 
planted in the Great Lakes. Even at 


more 


atchery fish 


COME 






high 


hatchery- 
bluegills of 


that, around a. billion 
raised trout, bass and 

varying sizes are dumped each year 
into the lakes, ponds and streams of 
the nation. The yearly hatchery bill, 
including cost of fish food, personnel, 
upkeep of buildings, ete., runs 
around seventy million dollars. 

Is all this expense justified? Do 
an appreciable number of these 
costly fish ever land in the angler’s 
creel? Probably not. A great deal 
of money is wasted every year in 
planting game fish in lakes, streams 
and rivers. In some cases, for all the 
chance the fish have of surviving you 
might as well dump them over the 
side of a cliff. 

I can give you plenty of case his- 
tories to substantiate this statement 
—in fact, I could fill up this article 
with nothing but such factual ac- 
counts. In substance, indiscriminate 
and wholesale stocking is not the 
answer to poor fishing. The reasons 
for this are several. 

Nature is a pretty farsighted op- 
erator. She produces plenty of off- 
spring for every kind of fish. The 
number and size of the piscatorial 
population of any given area are 
definitely controlled by the amount 
of food available in that area. If a 
lake has no aquatic food in it, you 
can deposit fry and fingerlings in it 
by the millions and you'll still catch 
no fish. They will all starve to death 
before they get a chance to grow. If 






Many small fish 
die for every one 
which matures. 





fifty pounds to the acre is all a lake 
will support, it will remain at fifty 
pounds, no matter how many more 
fish you plant nor how many you 
normally catch with rod and reel. 

And right here seems as good a 
place as any to point out that most 
fishery experts, be they state or fed- 
eral, are coming to the conclusion 
that catching small fish is not such 
a bad idea. That fifty pounds per 
acre I mentioned can mean a lot ot 
small fish or a smaller number of 
large fish. 

The only way to increase the out- 
put of any lake or stream is to in- 
crease its food supply. We ought to 
realize that when Nature has a bass 
or trout lay far more eggs than are 
necessary to stock the waters, there 
is a reason for it. The surplus eggs 
play an important part in the food 
supply. Did you ever fish with sal- 
mon eggs for bait? Adding more 
hatehery-raised fish to a body of 
water that already has fish in it 
simply puts an additional load on the 
food supply available. 

Recently a story appearing in a 
local newspaper pointed with great 
pride to a “spendid conservation ac- 
tivity” performed by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Some 5000 bass fry 
were released in the waters of a 
single county. In due time, anglers 
of the region could expect vast im- 
provement in fishing. But—and read 
this carefully—those 5000 fry repre- 
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By CLEVELAND van DRESSER 


Below, a pond full of bass are fed at a 
hatchery in Arkansas. Middle, trout are 
loaded into a truck for stocking. Bottom, 


attendants clean a trout-rearing pond, 
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These two-month-old trout are kept in 


rearing troughs until they 
enough to survive in hatchery 


sent the output of a single, small 
female bass in one spawning season! 
And there already were bass in the 
same waters of that county where 
the fry were planted! I don’t be- 
lieve any comment is necessary. 

More and more the aquatic biolo- 
gist is entering the sports fishing 
picture. If fishing is poor in a body of 
water he can tell you why and can 
clearly point out definite steps to 
be taken to improve conditions to 
the point where the fishing reaches 
the maximum of its potential. 

The trouble with one phase of this 
hatchery business is that an unin- 
formed individual sees a_ rearing 
pond brimful of fine bass or trout 
and visualizes his own favorite lake 
in just the same condition. It’s like 
looking at a pen full of cattle in the 
stockyards at Chicago. Those cattle 
are fed en masse and by man. Never 
in the world will they survive in 
such numbers on the open plains. So 
it is with fish. They can’t possibly 
live in such concentrations in lakes 
and streams as they do in hatchery- 
rearing ponds. There simply isn’t 
enough food to go around. 

And here’s another point: A fish 
that lives in the wild is a tough 


are large 


ponds. 


customer. He’s used to fending for 
himself and getting his own food. A 
hatchery-raised fish is a sissy by 
comparison. He’s been hand-fed all 
his life and has had everything made 
easy for him. When a city-bred 
softie like a hatchery trout bucks 
up against some rugged competition 
from a native wild trout, the visitor 
gets the short end of the deal from 
the local resident in a hurry. This is 
no far-fetched statement. Tagging 
studies prove it. 

The summation of this phase of 
hatchery operations is this: If more 
money were spent in improving 
stream and lake conditions and less 
on raising fish in hatcheries, there 
would be better fishing in those 
lakes and streams. 

But indiscriminate stocking has 
another unfavorable angle. Planting 
hatchery-raised fish in _ polluted 
waters is an utter and absolute waste 
of money. If Nature can’t populate a 
body of water with fish because it 
is foul, man certainly isn’t going to 
do it by simply planting fish in it. 
If anything, such a procedure only 
adds to the pollution, with dead fish. 
There is only one answer to this 

(see HATCHERY FISH page 41) 
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THE HANOVERS, NEW JERSEY instructed high school 
boys about hunting laws and firearms safety. 

MIDVALE, UTAH gave $3000 worth of playground equip- 
ment to the city school. 

NEW LISKEARD, ONTARIO sponsors a Saturday morn- 
ing hockey league for about 175 local boys. 

BERNARDSVILLE, NEW JERSEY provided transporta- 
tion for one polio victim who cannot go to school on 
the regular bus. 

MATOAKA, WEST VIRGINIA operates a fish hatchery 
which supplies trout fingerlings for streams in the 
vicinity of Matoaka. 

PORTNEUF COUNTY, QUEBEC gave apples and oranges 
to an orphanage. 

WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA collected clothing for the 
war refugees in Korea. 

OSHAWA, ONTARIO sponsored four dances that were 
attended by more than 1500 teen-agers. 

STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA helped the Girl Scouts and 
Brownies organize their annual cookie-selling cam- 
paign. Profits from this activity finance the girls’ 
Scout work during the year. 

BROOKLINE, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA is helping 
a church carry on an athletic program for boys and 
girls. 

RAYMONDVILLE, TEXAS secured sixty wild ducks 
which were served to servicemen who had just re- 
turned from Korea. Raymondville Kiwanians shot 
most of the birds and got other hunters to con- 
tribute so the GI’s could enjoy a wild game dinner. 

PRICE, UTAH arranged for a sound truck to travel 
through the community on election day, urging citi- 
zens to get out and vote. 

CASTLETON ON HUDSON, NEW YORK located volun- 
teers to serve as den mothers for several Cub Scout 
groups. 

BROOKLYN, CLEVELAND, OHIO is working with other 
civic organizations to establish a legitimate theater 
in the community. 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS is co-sponsoring a cooking 
school. Four hundred and twenty girls between the 
ages of six and sixteen have taken part in these 
classes. 

WINTHROP, WASHINGTON subscribed to the local 
newspaper for a spastic girl who is undergoing 
treatment away from Winthrop. Kiwanians also send 
her letters. 

EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO conducted a talent show for 
children eight to nineteen years old. Fifty-three 
youngsters performed before an audience of 1122 
people. The show produced $1900 for Kiwanis youth 
work, 


YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA sponsored an essay contest 
for ninth grade students. The subject: “What Yar- 
mouth Has to Offer the Tourists.” There were two 
hundred entries and winners received prizes from 
the Kiwanis Club of Yarmouth. 

EAST BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS entertained boys and 
girls who had won state-wide 4-H championships. 

MENASHA, WISCONSIN helped judge a Scout-o-rama 
at the request of a local Boy Scout council. 

LEWISTOWN, MONTANA is helping enroll local business 
firms in the payroll savings plan for buying US 
Government bonds. 

LINDA VISTA, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA is participating 
in a water conservation program that saved 90,000,- 
000 cubic gallons in six months. 

PIKESVILLE, MARYLAND sponsors two bands for boys 
and girls. Recently one of these bands gave a two- 
hour concert for patients and nurses in a children’s 
rehabilitation institute. 

DUQUESNE, PENNSYLVANIA rented vocational guidance 
films which are being shown to high school students. 
The club also bought vocational guidance literature. 

TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT awarded a trophy to an 
outstanding high school athlete. 

SHELBURNE, NOVA SCOTIA took forty needy boys to 
a movie. 

KEZAR FALLS, MAINE helped pay for the repairs on a 
church building. 

GREAT NECK, NEW YORK supplies a conservation mag- 
azine for each of the local schools, the public library 
and all its branches. 

SILSBEE, TEXAS is helping finance the construction of 
a public market. 

PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE organized a confer- 
ence between a school board and members of the 
police department for the benefit of the school safety 
patrols. 

MARKESAN, WISCONSIN is working to bring another 
industry into the community. 

LAKE OSWEGO, OREGON is raising money to buy lights 
for a new football field. 

TEXAS CITY, TEXAS located blood donors for the Red 
Cross. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK gave two $500 scholarships to 
students at Columbia University’s Graduate School 
of Business. 

CLARKDALE-VERDE DISTRICT, ARIZONA helped the 
local Rotary Club raise money for the Boy Scouts. 

CLIFTON-CINCINNATI, OHIO installed light fixtures in 
a juvenile detention home. 

ELK CITY, OKLAHOMA paid the cost of cleaning the 
clothes of several underprivileged children. 
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BECKLEY, WEST VIRGINIA bought raincoats and hats 
for the school safety patrol. 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY held a hobby show for resi- 
dents of Trenton. There were more than 400 entries 
and 125 prizes were awarded by a jury of twelve 
experts in various fields such as handicraft. The 
show cost the Kiwanis Club of Trenton $560. 

NORTHEAST SPOKANE, WASHINGTON bought a mem- 
bership in the Amateur Athletic Union, which pro- 
motes honesty and fair play in amateur sports. 

NORTH HUNTERDON, NEW JERSEY judged a 4-H Club 
milking contest. 

NEWTON, NEW JERSEY helped raise money for the 
YMCA and YWCA. 

POCATELLO, IDAHO bought a typewriter which will be 
used at a crippled children’s school to help spastics 
develop control of fingers and hands. 

CORTLAND, NEW YORK showed motion pictures at a 
home for crippled children. 

RICHLAND, WASHINGTON is working to reduce fire in- 
surance rates in the community. 

FARMINGTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE set up a bird feeding 
station. 

ST. HELENS, OREGON is investigating the lighting sys- 
tems in local high school classrooms. 

OGDEN, UTAH bought two tricycles that are being used 
to help crippled children rebuild their muscles. 
WOODSTOWN, NEW JERSEY is conducting a farm safety 
campaign with emphasis upon accidents that hap- 

pen during the winter. 

TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN is working to establish a 
department of agricultural development in a local 
college. 

VERMONT, ILLINOIS bought tennis shoes so two under- 
privileged children could take part in gym classes. 

OOLTEWAH, TENNESSEE established an agricultural 
training program for farmers. 

IOLA, KANSAS arranged for a government atomic ex- 
hibit to be displayed in the community. Motion pic- 
tures and still photographs in the exhibit explained 
the effect and nature of the atomic bomb and showed 
what can be done to protect against it. 

PRINCETON, INDIANA secured a series of twelve radio 
broadcasts of special interest to farmers. 

TROY, MISSOURI ordered subscriptions to The Kiwanis 
Magazine for two local libraries. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA bought a bicycle for a boy who 
needed transportation to school. 

SOUTHFIELD, MICHIGAN bought roofing and building 
materials for a widow whose home needed repairs. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT bought a wheel chair that 
is being used in a special school for handicapped 
children. 

MONROE, WASHINGTON arranged for two Navy officers 
to speak to high school boys who will soon be sub- 
ject to draft call. 

WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT sold Christmas trees to 
raise money for underprivileged child work. 

CHARLEVOIX, MICHIGAN conducted an open meeting 
at which members of the club expressed their feel- 
ings about the recent revelations of dishonesty in 
government. 

BLACK HILLS ORDNANCE DEPOT, IGLOO, SOUTH 
DAKOTA helped raise money to buy uniforms for 
the high school band. 

HILLSBORO, TEXAS reported to their 
about business conditions in the area. 

BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA is arranging for the 
creation of a public park. 

GREENVILLE, TEXAS raised $1400 for underprivileged 
child work by holding a radio auction. 

BISBEE, ARIZONA collected stamps and philatelic ma- 
terials for hospitalized war veterans. 

CLINTON, MISSOURI raised $4771 for the Children’s 
Mercy Hospital. The club has spearheaded this fund- 
collection drive for ten years. During this time a 
total of $22,000 has been collected throughout the 
county. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA gave a $650 radio-tele- 
vision-phonograph unit to the Letterman Hospital. 
The club entertained a group of wounded Korean 
vets from the institution at a special dinner meeting. 
Also in attendance were six boys who are going to 
the University of California on scholarships provided 
by the Kiwanis Club of San Francisco. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS paid for a series of full- 
page church ads which were published in the local 


congressman 


newspaper. 

MESA, ARIZONA bought a bed for an eight-year-old boy 
suffering from cerebral palsy. The lad has no control 
over his body and the bed was especially constructed 
to keep him from falling onto the floor. 





These children are enjoying themselves at a camp sponsored by all of the Kiwanis clubs in the Louisville, Kentucky area. 
Last summer thirty-one crippled youngsters took part in the day camp activities which included various kinds of healthy, 
outdoor fun. Louisville Kiwanians are planning to develop the project into a large summer camp for handicapped boys and girls. 
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OXNARD, CALIFORNIA painted a Girl Scout clubhouse, 
furnishing the materials and labor. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS invited twenty Little 
League baseball players and some Boys’ Club mem- 
bers to attend a Kiwanis meeting at which Boston 
Red Sox Pitcher Ellis Kinder was the speaker. He 
autographed two dozen baseballs, which were auc- 
tioned off to fans in the club. Sixty-three dollars 
profit was added to the club’s underprivileged child 
fund as a result of the auction. 

WINFIELD, KANSAS supervised a sledding party for 200 
boys and girls of various ages. 

ALEXANDER CITY, ALABAMA helped the local Farm 
Bureau secure more members 

GOTHENBURG, NEBRASKA is working to secure caution 
lights at a highway intersection 

LANSING, IOWA paid the cost of refinishing the floor in 
a building used as a meeting place by local organi- 
zations 

SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA donated toys and canned food 
to the Salvation Army for distribution to needy 
families 

FOREST CITY, LONDON, ONTARIO supplies automatic 
pencils to crippled veterans who collect pencils as 
a hobby. The wife of a paralyzed veteran of World 
War I recently wrote: “Practically the only thing 
he can do unassisted is to classify and file his pre- 
cious pencils. The value of this hobby as a morale 
booster and a means of diversion cannot be over- 
estimated. 

ROYAL OAK, MICHIGAN sponsored a pet parade and 
horse show to entertain local children and raise 
money. More than 300 youngsters took part in the 
combined project and several hundred dollars was 


netted by the club. 

LANCASTER, OHIO raised money for the YMCA by 
selling sustaining “Y"’ memberships priced from ten 
to 100 dollars. The total amount collected was more 
than $1000. 





In honor of the good work done by General Ridgeway in Korea, 
the Kiwanis Club of San Diego, California gave flowers to his 
mother. Kiwanian Frank Lowe, left, makes the presentation. 
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This baseball team for boys, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Montreal, Quebec, is the first officially recognized Little 
League team to be established inside the Dominion of Canada. 


LONGMONT, COLORADO collected farm commodities 
for CROP, the Christian Rural Overseas Program. 
This produce will be shipped overseas and given by 
various churches to needy people. [See The Kiwanis 
Magazine for November 1951, page twenty-seven. | 

ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA reorganized a Boy Scout troop. 

CHICKASAW, ALABAMA made arrangements for 600 
pounds of clothing to be shipped to Korea. It will 
be given to orphans adopted by American soldiers. 
The clothing was collected by one of the local 
churches. 

WASHINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA built a youth center 
valued at $12,000. The project took three years to 
complete. 

PORT DISTRICT, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA sponsors 
a basketball league for grammar school boys. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA built and endowed a Negro boys’ 
club. The Kiwanis Club of Atlanta has spent more 
than $300,000 on youth work in the past fifteen years. 

VEGA, TEXAS sponsored a drive to collect 80,000 pounds 
of corn for export through the Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program to hungry people in Korea. Eighty 
donors made contributions. 

HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA helps supervise activities of the 
local Police Boys’ Club. 

SAINT MARYS, PENNSYLVANIA chaperoned dances at a 
youth center. 

McPHERSON, KANSAS met with representatives of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the state college to 
prepare a long-range plan for irrigation develop- 
ment in the area. 

NAPA, CALIFORNIA encouraged local farmers to plant 
clover in hillside orchards to prevent erosion during 
the rainy season. 

SEDALIA, MISSOURI collected information about local 
housing conditions for the chamber of commerce. 

HAMILTON, ILLINOIS loaned $350 to a needy college 
student. 

GRAND ISLAND, NEW YORK is working to secure 
seedlings for a community reforestation program. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO arranged a New 
Year’s Eve party for local teen-agers. Kiwanis 
provided supervised fun and thereby prevented the 
youngsters from getting into trouble. 

WILLAMINA, OREGON is buying gasoline for a bus that 
takes people to church every Sunday. 
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PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA bought a new oil 
heating unit, insulation board and electrical supplies 
for a Scout cabin. 

WARREN, INDIANA helped the county agent plan a crop 
and poultry judging contest for 4-H Club members. 

ROGERS, ARKANSAS helped finance the visit of a foreign 
student to the University of Arkansas. 

GREENWOOD, DELAWARE gave awards to the winner 
of a corn-growing contest that was held last summer. 

McGREGOR, IOWA raised money to be used in promot- 
ing industrial expansion within the community. 

ANDOVER, NEW JERSEY organized a_trap-shooting 
tournament to raise money for youth work. 

READING, PENNSYLVANIA is paying the cost of trans- 
porting a high school choir to Philadelphia, where 
the youngsters will take part in a cultural Olympics 
meet sponsored by the University of Pennsylvania. 

ALLEN PARK, MICHIGAN bought shoes for two boys 
whose father had deserted the family. 

STEUBENVILLE, OHIO conducts a radio forum devoted 
to public affairs. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA supplies equipment and enter- 
tainment at a community center which attracts 6000 
children every month. Richmond Kiwanians have 
equipped the gym, workshop, nursery, game room, 
kitchen, club rooms and ballroom. 

CAMP HILL; ALABAMA showed movies about forestry 
to students in a school. 

PASCO, WASHINGTON is buying lunches for patients 
and volunteer workers at a crippled children’s clinic. 

SIERRA MADRE, CALIFORNIA has sponsored a safety 
campaign that greatly reduced the number of fires 
in the community. During 1951 the city, which has 
8000 people, experienced a fire loss of less than $3000. 

CRAWFORDVILLE, GEORGIA is active in the planning of 
a Confederate museum that is being erected in a 
nearby state park. 

MADISON, MAINE arranged for 


engineers from the 


United States Department of Agriculture to study 
the drainage situation in local fields and forests. 










Righteousness Exalteth 
a Nation: But Sin is a 
Reproach to Any People 


PROVE OH 
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LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA prepared a skating rink in 
the city park. 

CLINTON, MISSISSIPPI helped pay the cost of installing 
drinking fountains in a high school for Negroes. 

DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE sponsored a meeting at 
which the local US congressman was the featured 
speaker. 

FORT LAUDERDALE BEACH, FLORIDA instru- 
mental in securing a revision of a local ordinance 
governing ownership of pets. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. gave packs of playing cards to a 
USO club for servicemen. 

WESTBY, WISCONSIN managed a refreshment stand at 
a ski tournament. 

ORONO-OLD TOWN, MAINE arranged lighting for the 
sledding hill on a local playground. 

DUNCAN, OKLAHOMA instituted flag-raising and lower- 
ing ceremonies conducted by the Kiwanis Junior 


was 


Police in the local schools. 

WOODLAWN-SOUTH SHORE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
bought sixteen pairs of gym shoes for children who 
could not afford them. 

PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA helped secure land that will be 
used as a game preserve. 

ROCK SPRINGS, WYOMING helped a local sportsmen’s 
club investigate the payment of subsidies to ranchers 
for killing wild game. 

CHANDLER, INDIANA conducted an essay contest for 
students and arranged for the winner to read his 
composition at a club meeting. 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS is working with the chamber of 
commerce to study flood-control problems in the 
area. 

CARBONDALE, PENNSYLVANIA sponsored the visit of 
a Bloodmobile to the community and secured many 


donors. 

WICHITA, KANSAS cooperated with the Kansas Bankers’ 
Association in awarding certificates for outstanding 
work in soil conservation. 

REHOBOTH BEACH, DELAWARE gave a motion picture 
projector and screen to a school for Negroes. 








Above left is one of the ten posters bought by the Kiwanis Club of Baytown, Texas as part of its support-of-churches pro- 
gram. A local billboard company donates the space. At the right, members of the Kiwanis Club of South Ogden, Utah survey 
the land on which they are planning to establish a large clubhouse and a Kiwanis-sponsored real estate development. 
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NORTH BURNABY, BRITISH COLUMBIA arranged for 
a concert to raise money for Boy Scouts in the town. 

WINSTED, CONNECTICUT sold tickets for a Salvation 
Army band concert. 

SPRINGFIELD, OREGON jis helping finance the opera- 
tion of a detention home for unfortunate children. 

FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS gives phonograph rec- 
ords to children who are confined in a tuberculosis 
hospital. Donations are made every week. 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO sponsors handicraft classes in 
the public schools of Santa Fe. 

NORTH DALLAS-PARK CITIES, TEXAS is promoting 
city-wide adoption of the payroll deduction system 
for purchase of United States Government bonds. 

DUNCAN, OKLAHOMA served hot dogs and soda pop to 
more than 200 Cub Scouts who were assembled at 
a meeting 

INGERSOLL, ONTARIO sponsors a skating school for 
children. Lessons are given twice each week with 
about 400 boys and girls attending each session. 

TEKOA, WASHINGTON is working to improve roads in 
the region 

DOVER-FOXCROFT, MAINE bought an electric range for 
the home economics department of a local school. 

DEWEY, OKLAHOMA arranged to have warning signs 
placed on the streets around a school. 

PENTICTON, BRITISH COLUMBIA is raising money to 
equip the pediatric diet kitchen in a new hospital 
building. 

ARTESIA, NEW MEXICO sponsored a junior livestock 
show at which $18,000 worth of stock was sold 
OXFORD, NOVA SCOTIA took 300 underprivileged chil- 
dren to see the royal couple when they visited 

Canada 

SUMMERLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA chaperoned teen- 
agers’ parties. 

WEATHERFORD, OKLAHOMA helped 
church which needed assistance. 
SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS sponsors a continuing 
driver training project for high school students. 
LANCASTER, NEW BRUNSWICK secured short motion 
picture “trailers” to stimulate church attendance. 
These are shown in local movie theaters. As a re- 
sult, religious “trailers” are being shown in all the 
theaters owned by one chain which serves the 

Maritime Provinces. 

DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS is working to secure 
a second delivery of mail in the business district of 
the community. THE END 


reorganize a 





These members of the Bolton High School Key Club in Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana are collecting canned goods for distribution to 
needy families. The Key Club conducts many service projects. 
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YOUTH serves YOUTH 


E:cury children at Auburn, Maine were treated to ice 
cream, candy, cookies and punch by the Key Clubbers 
of Edward Little High School. The underprivileged chil- 
dren, ranging in age from two to twelve years, were 
presented with toys which the Key Club had repaired, 
painted and gift-wrapped . . . Food baskets for seven 
needy families were prepared by the Key Club of 
Chester High School at Chester, West Virginia. This 
group also sponsored a skating party to which students 
from local schools were invited . .. The Meadville High 
School Key Club at Meadville, Pennsylvania recently 
conducted a scrap drive. Proceeds of $490 were given to 
the Community Chest . At Brookhaven, Mississippi 
the Key Club of Brookhaven High School framed and 
presented certificates to Immediate Past Kiwanis Gover- 
nor “Windy” Watts and Past Lieutenant Governor Sid- 
ney Penn in appreciation for their help during 1951. 





A warp times dance was sponsored by the Barrie Col- 
legiate Institute Key Club at Barrie, Ontario. This proj- 
ect netted more than $95... In Schenectady, New York 
a ton and a half of food was collected by the Key Club 
of Mont Pleasant High School for distribution to needy 
families. The food was donated by students and fac- 
ulty. The first inter-division banquet held in Schenec- 
tady by Key Clubs in the Mohawk-Capitol area of the 
New York District featured an outstanding address by 
Thomas Fisher, atomic scientist of the General Electric 
Atomic Research Laboratory. Cash prizes were awarded 
to the Mont Pleasant Key Club for submitting the best 
drawings depicting atomic power of the future ; 
Visalia Senior High School Key Clubbers at Visalia, 
California helped landscape their schoolgrounds. Mem- 
bers of this Key Club also operated a parking lot during 
the football season and sponsored a large dance 

Running the mimeograph machine for faculty members 
is one of the many services performed by the Key Club 
of Rivers High School at Charleston, South Carolina. 
Members distribute posters for the Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute and the March of Dimes campaign ... Alton Ewing, 
member of the Key Club of Newton County High School 
at Covington, Georgia, was chosen state public speak- 
ing winner through his 4-H Club... Selling refresh- 
ments at the freshman-sophomore basketball tourna- 
ment has netted $40 for the treasury of the Pontiac, 
Illinois Township High School Key Club. This club has 
purchased records for use at dances and sponsors a 
noon-hour activities program The Key Club at 
Custer County High School at Miles City, Montana de- 
livered twelve baskets of food to needy families. 


Sree you in Church Sunday” stickers were distributed 
by the Key Club of Monticello High School, Monticello, 
Florida, throughout the county . The Bangor High 
School Key Clubbers of Bangor, Michigan helped their 
Kiwanis sponsors conduct a model airplane carnival .. . 
At Great Bend, Kansas the Great Bend High School Key 
Club erected a scoreboard on the school’s football field 

Numbering seats in the Paducah, Kentucky High 
School auditorium is the outstanding service of the Key 
Club there .. . The Galax, Virginia High School Key 
Club sponsored a drive-in movie, proceeds from which 
were used to purchase a flag for the school. Members 
painted schoolrooms, conducted a scrap drive and keep 
the school’s bulletin board up-to-date. THE END 
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NO BOWERY BUMS 
(From page 25) 


sheets explaining the need to clean 
up the neighborhood. Teams of boys 
and girls went from store to store 
and from door to door to hand them 
out and seek cooperation in English, 
Italian, Jewish and Chinese. Others 
organized themselves into squads to 
pick up paper, cans and other trash. 
The children asked for a rally and 
city officials supplied a band and 
speakers from the sanitation depart- 
ment. Residents, landlords, janitors, 
pushcart peddlers heard it’s cheaper, 
healthier, safer, more sightly to put 
refuse in cans and keep’ them 
covered, than to pitch it into the 
gutter. Metropolitan newspapers 
ran “before and after” pictures. The 
campaign in the Bowery was so suc- 
cessful a similar one was staged later 
in Harlem. 

Educators in many places have 
difficulty getting parents to volunteer 
for two tasks: taking children to the 
school dentist and supervising seven 
and eight-year-olds at play in 
schoolyards while teachers - lunch. 
The problems were broached to 
Bowery junior girl advisers and they 
are now dental couriers and play 
supervisors. 

There are other results, some 
profitable, some promising, for the 
bank itself as well as for the com- 
munity. When junior advisers dis- 
covered there wouldn't be school 
savings in the high school they were 
slated to attend, a delegation asked 
President Brueére to arrange for it. 


Bankers are conferring with the 
faculty about this. 
Currently, junior advisers are 


indignant because children of fam- 
ilies on relief are not permitted 
under New York laws to participate 
in a school savings program. For 
one thing, the junior advisers think it 
isn’t right these schoolmates should 
have to bear the feeling of being left 
out of a class activity. Then too, 
when all the students in a class de- 
posit, no matter how small each 
amount, there are prizes of various 
kinds for “100 per cent banking.” 
The less fortunate children, through 
no fault of their own, keep their 
classes from these prizes. As a re- 
sult of prodding by junior advisers, 
bank heads are conferring with city 
officials to resolve the bothersome 
situation. 

“Junior advisers grind the bank’s 
axe better than any officer,” Bruére 
beams. One boy complained that the 
bank’s collector came for the thirty- 
pound, locked canvas bags contain- 
ing pupils’ bills, coins and pass- 
books so early in the day, all the 
deposits weren’t in. Needless to say, 
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this was righted at once. Since it 
started getting closer to the kids, 
Grand Street’s school savings are up 
$175.000: 400 new accounts were 
opened in one school in one week. 
Over 750 children have expe- 
rienced leadership training at the 
Bowery to date. They have families, 
friends, classmates. Totaled up, these 
mean a sizeable segment of the com- 
munity is now favorably disposed to 
the bank and its program. Chinese 
Boy Scout troops, the police precinct 
coordinating council and adult wel- 
fare groups hard up for a meeting 
place are convening regularly in the 








trustees room refurbished especially 
for the kids. So the bank is enjoying 
new friendship and business ties that 
are expected to be productive in the 
future. 

In the two years since Grand 
Street Branch began seeking young 
leaders, proprietors of shops all over 
New York City’s Lower East Side 
have lost less to counterfeiters. Kids 
have learned from the bank that the 
small shopkeeper is the most com- 
mon victim, and have been teaching 
relatives counter-measures. 

In homes where incomes average 

(See NO BOWERY BUMS page 39) 





See Canada 
04 port of Youn comvouttion fu, 


Go Canadian Pacific train for service 





More convention fun by seeing Canada on the way! Come, without 
motor-map cares, the easy, sure way—by air-conditioned, modern 
Canadian Pacific train. Enjoy glorious sights from your picture 
window...old Québec, bustling Montreal and Toronto, capital city 
Ottawa, the wide sweep of Canada’s great wheat plains. 





See miles of Canada’s most glorious Rockies the easiest way—from 
the observation car of your smooth Canadian Pacific Diesel train. 
Drink in the breath-taking sky-high sights at Banff Springs and 
Chateau Lake Louise, Canadian Pacific’s luxurious mountain re- 
sorts. Two stopovers to remember all your life! 


For information, see vour own agent or Canadian 


Pacific, offices inprincipal cities in U.S.and Canada. 


Embark on your thrilling Alaska cruise 
from Vancouver —see Victoria, B. C. 
and stay at the Empress Hotel. Special 
Kiwanis International Alaska Cruise 
on Princess Kathleen departing June 
21, plus later sailings. 

Cruise tip to the ladies: dress for warm 
days, cool nights; shop for antiques, 
china, woolens in Victoria, for handi- 
crafts, furs, nuggets in Alaska. 
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Tue Kiwanis Club of Roseland, Chicago, Illinois played 
a part in the saga of the Flying Enterprise, which re- 
cently thrilled the world. Twenty-two-year-old Richard 
Cosaro, a former member of the Sea Scout ship spon- 
sored by the Roseland club, was one of the last crew 
members of the Flying Enterprise crew to abandon ship. 

Past Lieutenant Governor Racine Thompson arranged 
for Cosaro to address a grade school assembly after he 
spoke to the Roseland club. More than 300 youngsters 
were enthralled by Cosaro’s story of the Flying Enter- 


p! ise 


A propicious inter-club feat is the special visit which 
seven Kiwanians from Houston, Texas paid to the Ki- 
wanis Club of Boulder, Colorado. The Houston Ki- 
wanians traveled 1100 miles each way! 


Tue new president of DePauw University at Green- 
castle, Indiana is Kiwanian Russell Humbert, a past 
president of the Youngstown, Ohio club. He is also a 
past lieutenant governor and former member of the 


Kiwanis Clubs of Toledo and Akron, Ohio. 


Hicu on the list of contenders for the record of “club 
with the longest perfect attendance record” is Davis, 
Oklahoma. As this is written, Davis Kiwanians have 
maintained 100 per cent attendance for fifty-four 
months! 


To ceLesrate its twentieth anniversary, the Kiwanis 
Club of Oxford, North Carolina staged a special program 
that was called “Kiwanis Through the Years.” Each of 
the past presidents in attendance described briefly the 
high points of his administration. 

“It was entertaining, educational and inspirational,” 





Wes Hatch, retiring president of the Kiwanis Club of Santa 
Maria, California, is carried out “dead” in a playful cere- 
mony conducted at the club’s annual installation meeting. 
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KIWANIS 
VEWSREEL 





reports 1951 President Bob Ray, Jr. “It was a real 
challenge for the club to equal its past achievements in 


the months ahead.” 


Krwanians are leaders in their communities, coun- 
ties, states and nations. One of the finest illustrations of 
this fact comes from Shelby, North Carolina, where the 
Kiwanis club boasts an unusual number of men of true 
distinction. Consider the following: 

1) Clyde R. Hoey, United States Senator, Past Con- 
gressman and State Governor. 2) O. Max Gardner 
(charter club president), Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, Past Governor and Lieutenant Governor of 
North Carolina. 3) Edwin Yates Webb, United States 
District Judge and former United States Congressman. 
4) James L. Webb, Superior Court Judge. 5) O. M. Mull 
(past club president), Speaker in the North Carolina 
House of Representatives. 6) Dr. J. S. Dorton (past club 
president), manager of the Cleveland County Fair, 
Southern States Fair and North Carolina State Fair. 
7) Dr. Zeno Wall, past president (two terms), North 
Carolina Baptist Convention. 8) Clarence M. King (past 
club president), Mayor of Shelby. 9) Horace Easom, 
Brotherhood secretary of the North Carolina Baptist 
Convention. 10) Fred Alexander (immediate past club 
president), age thirty-three, youngest bank president in 
the United States. 11) Charles Burrus (club secretary 
for twenty-three consecutive years), United States Gov- 
ernment probation officer for Western North Carolina. 
12) Lee Weathers (past club president), State Senator 
and publisher of the Shelby Daily Star. 13) Clyde Nolan, 
State Senator. 14) Sam Lattimore, State Senator. 15) 
Henry Edwards (past club president), North Carolina 
House of Representatives. 16) Dr. E. B. Lattimore (past 
club president), Physician of the Year for North Caro- 
lina, 1951. THE END 





At Milwaukie, Oregon, Kiwanians who are late to meetings take 
turns wearing the outlandish hat modeled by Lloyd Wheelright. 
Bill Thelin enjoys helping Lloyd adjust the novel topper. 
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NO BOWERY BUMS 
(From page 37) 


less than $2500 a year, where English 
may or may not be heard at the din- 
ner table, children have put over the 
idea of family budget sessions for 
necessary store or home repairs. 
Astounded parents report offspring 
don’t nag for money, seem to manage 
on their slim allowances. Many a 
pudgy teen-ager brags, “I eat candy 
for lunch every other day now. I’m 
saving for college. Not in my bobby 
pin box, either—it’s too easy to dip 





into. I’m saving my money right at | 


the bank!” 


When a series is over, the junior 
advisers do not lose touch with their 
new-found banker friends. They 
send holiday greetings, write notes 
like, “I know now the shiny brass- 
plate marked ‘officers’ doesn’t mean 
‘stay away’—it means, ‘Here’s the 
place for you to come with your 
problems.’ ” 

A girl ticked on her typewriter 
solemnly, “Ill use what you taught 
us always, and I’m sure my life will 
be all the better because of the many 
things I learned at your bank.” 

Another penned this, “Now I know 
learning important things, serious 
things, can be fun and I didn’t use 
to think so!” 

Chet Schmidt, the assistant treas- 
urer, enjoyed so much 
thirty-five friends with each new 
group and savors community rela- 
tions where he works so much, he 
is now a Boy Scout leader where 
he lives. Going over 
problems with the Bowery kids got 
his associate, Cort Burckhardt, to 
worrying about why his home neigh- 
borhood schools attract no young 
teachers. His research showed there 
was no pension plan; now he’s on the 
local school board trying to arrange 
one. 

So many junior advisers asked to 
continue close relations with the 
bank, there are now two “con- 
tinuation’” committees. They meet 
monthly, keep up with each other in 


a bulletin, advise the bank, stage 
social affairs. They’re so full of 


ideas, soon tellers, accountants and 
secretaries are to be briefed on how 
to be adult leaders for the many 
projects ahead. 

It costs Grand Street Branch $12.50 
to process each junior adviser. No- 
body cares about that. Everybody 
is atingle, speculating which of the 
many Sandras, Bills and Salvatores 
will be the Al Smiths, David Sarnoffs 
and Lillian Walds everybody is con- 
fidently expecting in five or ten 
years. THE END 
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Your daughter sits at the piano—a lovable 
bundle of pride. She’s about to play 


her first piece for you... the most 


important audience in the world. 
There may be more than ordinary talent 
in her playing. But more significant, 


A Wurlitzer 
Piano can help 
assure her 
future popularity 
and success 


you know she’s developing poise, self- 
confidence, charm at the Wurlitzer 
keyboard. And in time she’ll learn how to 
use the piano keys to open a world of 
beautiful music. 

But you don’t have to wait till the future 
to begin collecting dividends from your 
Wurlitzer Piano. Its fine styling beautifies 
your home just as its rich tone beautifies 


your home life. It’s easy to see why more 
people buy Wurlitzer Pianos 
than those of any other name. 





Is your club participating in 
Kiwanis International's group piano 
instruction program? 














Wurlitzer Piano Model 2300. Wal- 
nut, mahogany, or blond mahog- 
any. Like all Wurlitzer Pianos, it 
may be bought onconvenient terms, 






Wurlitzer is famous for 
the finest in electronic 
organs, too—among 
them a remarkable, new 
organ for the home. Easy 
to install. Easy to play. 


WuRLIIZER 


World's largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Great Name 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, DE KALB, ILLINOIS 














Why let rust—the most destructive enemy 
of American Industry—rob you of expen- 
sive, hard-to-replace metal sash, metal 
roofs, fences, fire escapes, pipe and other 
valuable equipment? 

Protect your property with RUST-OLEUM. 
For 25 years RUST-OLEUM has proved 
its Capacity to stop rust for nationally 
known manufacturers and leading rail- 
roads. Its tough, pliable, rust resisting film 
gives excellent protection that prevents rust 
losses under many difficult rust-producing 
conditions—salt air, dampness, industrial 
fumes, and general weathering. 


RUST-OLEUM can be applied even over 
rusted surfaces. It is not necessary to re- 
move all the rust. Just remove scale and 
loose rust by sharp scrapers and wire 
brushes. This means substantial time and 
labor savings. Available in many colors. 
Can be obtained promptly from Industrial 
Distributors’ stocks in principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


GET THE FACTS . CLIP THIS 


COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TODAY. 





RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2467 Oakton Street, Evanston, Hilinois 


Please send ful! information on Rust-Oleum with 
recommended applications. 

Nome ; oS 
Firm__ snskanitiisimnaiciginesiieat 
Street Address iti aatteatatapinati 


Town ____ State 


hee ec eae 
beaeoee aad 
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Further information 

concerning these new products 
and services may be had by 
writing The Kiwanis Magazine. 


WHAT'S NEW? 


PHOTOCOPY UNIT An estab- 
lished maker of photocopy 
equipment has developed a 
revolutionary new machine 
that simplifies and speeds 
up photocopying. The docu- 
ment to be copied is put 
next to a special sheet of 
paper and inserted in the 
small machine. Ten seconds 
later the sheets emerge and 
a negative has been made. 
The negative is then placed 
on top of another sheet of 
special paper, reinserted in 
the machine, and eight sec- 
onds later the copy is com- 
pleted. Without wasted time, complicated equipment or messy chemicals, 
copying jobs can be finished right in your own office. Almost any kind of 
document can be reproduced by this new machine which anybody can 
operate. (In normal office use even an inexperienced operator can turn 





out 100 copies per hour!) Any company that needs photocopying service 
should investigate this labor-saving, time-saving device. For more infor- 
mation write to The Kiwanis Magazine. 


CLEAN SMOKING One of the pipe smoker’s continual peeves is the rancid, 
bitter-tasting tobacco juice that collects in every pipe stem and often oozes 
into the smoker’s mouth. This takes a good deal of pleasure out of pipe- 
puffing, but millions of men tolerate the nuisance without trying to remedy 
it. One smoker, however, did get fed up. He designed a pipe with a 
built-in filter which takes much disagreeable tar out of your smoke and 
prevents bitter juices from accumulating. After eight or twelve smokes 
the filter can easily be replaced with a new, clean one. Despite the special 
features of this pipe—which is now being manufactured—it sells for about 
the same price as good grade conventional models. 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS Kiwanis clubs often buy folding tables and 
chairs for various community institutions, and so Kiwanians everywhere 
will be interested in a new catalogue that is being offered by one of 
America’s largest manufacturers of folding chairs and tables. This com- 
pany has been in business for three generations, and its accumulation of 
know-how results in products of superior design and reasonable cost. The 
twenty-four-page catalogue shows a variety of tables, chairs and mis- 


cellaneous accessories. 


CONCRETE FACTS Executives and civic leaders 
will find that the new 112-page Concrete 
CEMENT and Reference Book for 1951 is a valuable addition 
CONCRETE to any business library. Men who are con- 
cerned with the operation of local government 
will be especially interested in chapters deal- 
ing with concrete in conservation, structural 
uses of concrete and cement, and cement in 
paving. Other significant chapters include: 
Cement and Concrete in National Defense, 
Special Uses of Concrete, Concrete for Hous- 
ing, and Farm Uses for Concrete. The pub- 
lication contains many charts, graphs, draw- 
ings and photographs which help explain the 
myriad uses of cement and concrete. To 
obtain a copy of this valuable reference hand- 
book, just send a request to the editors of 
your International magazine. 
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BADGE FOR KIWANIS GUESTS A widely known manufacturer has devised an 
attractive, inexpensive identification badge to be worn by Kiwanians when 
they go inter-clubbing or to conventions. Get complete information from 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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HATCHERY FISH 
(From page 31) 


phase of fishing—clean up the water 
and let the biologist go to work. 

The picture is not all black. Offi- 
cials of the state game and fish de- 
partments and the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service are smart- 
ening up. Nowadays, when they get 
a screwball request from a congress- 
man to stock waters with hatchery- 
raised fish when such stocking is 
definitely inadvisable, they give him 
a polite run-around—‘waters not 
suitable’—‘“no fish available,” ete. 
I do not mean to imply that all 
congressmen make a habit of trying 
to use fish as a political measure to 
gei votes. Some of them are victims 
of pressures from _ overzealous 
and/or misinformed constituents. 
Sometimes these requests for fish 
planting result in a genial game of 
buck-passing, with the result that 
fish are not planted where they can’t 
possibly survive and the taxpayer is 
thereby saved a few dollars. 

There is a time and place for 
everything—a saying which is most 
especially true with fish stocking 
operations, and there is a good side 
to this picture. Hatcheries for game 
fish do play an important part in 
the over-all angling situation. 


Here are some very definite ex- 
amples: Let us assume that a “farm 
pond” has been created in an agri- 
cultural area where no such pond 
existed before. This is being done 
on a large scale in certain sections 
of the nation, notably in the South- 
east. Obviously such a pond has no 
fish in it. In situations like this the 
fish culturist can really go to town. 
He stocks the pond with bass and 
bluegills in proper proportion. And 
don’t overlook “proper proportion.” 
Assuming the pond is a suitable 
habitat, it should contain enough 
bluegills to feed the bass, and enough 
bass to take care of any oversupply 
of bluegills. Getting things out of 
kilter can result in a lot of large 
bluegills and no bass, or a number 
of half-starved and puny bass and 
few bluegills. This is known as “Na- 
ture’s law of balance,” and is not to 
be tampered with or set in motion 
except by a qualified and experi- 
enced aquatic biologist. 

Along the same line of explana- 
tion, let us assume that a stream or 
lake, for a long time badly polluted, 
has been cleaned up at last. As with 
the farm pond, there are no fish in 
it. Again the hatchery expert and 
biologist come into their own. 

There is yet another phase of ac- 
tivity wherein man’s activities can 
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and do play an important part. It |! 


has been learned recently that in 


some fresh water lakes the bluegill | 


population is far out of proportion. 


The bluegill has quite an appetite, | 


and if there are enough of them 


around they will devour the eggs | 
of bass. The idea in such eases is to | 


reduce the population of bluegills 
and let the bass catch up—“popula- 
tion balance,” it is called by the 
conservationists. 

And now for the part of this article 
that is good, bad or indifferent, de- 
pending upon how you look at it. 

This section applies to heavily 
fished waters, especially the trout 
streams of the East. In cases like this 
the hatchery acts like a virtual fish 
factory. With anglers lined up on 
opening day like golfers on a mu- 
nicipal course on Sunday, there is 
no sense in trying to stock a stream 
with fry or fingerling trout. They’ll 
never get to legal size. The only 
way to provide any kind of fishing 
in such waters is to stock them with 
legal-sized fish, assuming they will 
be caught within a day or two after 
releasing. State fish hatcheries usu- 
ally do and the fish usually are. 

During a recent spawning season, 
10,000 bass fry from a certain hatch- 
ery were placed in a rearing pond 
to grow. That fall, those that were 
left—490 of them—were tagged and 
released. By the time the fishing 
season had rolled around next year, 
it was estimated that 250 of the 490 
were left in those waters. Bass, as 
everyone knows, are carniverous 
and canabalistic—the big ones eat 
the little ones, and that figure of 
250 is based on many a scientific ex- 
periment. During the fishing season 
anglers caught ten per cent of the 
bass in the lake, which meant they 
‘aught twenty-five of the 250 hatch- 
ery-raised bass. And get this—at a 
conservative estimate each one of 
those precious fish cost the taxpayer 
one hundred dollars! 

I admit this is an extreme case and 
doesn’t happen often, but it does go 
to show to what measures this fish 
hatchery business can be carried. 

None of this is aimed at abolition 
of the state and federal system of 
fish hatcheries. In their place they 
do valuable and needed work in 
bolstering our faltering fish supplies. 
But let's have them abandon the 
practice of depositing costly fish into 
waters that can’t possibly support 
them. And let their operations be 
definitely divorced from _ political 
pressure of any kind. And lastly, let 
some of the funds now spent so 
lavishly on raising fish be spent on 
rendering the waters fit for them to 
live in. THE END 
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SOREHEADS 
(From page 15) 


My mind, I found, was right back 
on my son, who was running around 
with a married woman. He’d as much 
as told me he was twenty-one and 
free; told me to mind my own affairs. 

“One Sunday when I knew he was 
with that woman a great light 
dawned on me. I decided to quit 
nagging him. I'd really be a father 
to him. When he got home I asked 
his forgiveness for butting into his 


affairs. Told him he was a man and 
I was blind and meddlesome. You 
could have knocked him over with 


a toothpick. Inside of a week he was 
asking my advice. Inside of three 
weeks, all by himself, he decided our 
moral code was sound. He dropped 
that married woman. I never forget 
that day. I went out to the car to 
get off by myself. I was happy again. 
I was sensitive to everybody on the 
road. I’ve had no driving problem 
since.” 

A woman in Syracuse, New York 
told me: “This is my second accident. 
I might have had a third but I began 
to realize that my real driving 
troubles always happened soon after 
I left my work. Then I tumbled to 
the fact that I hated my job in the 
mill. I always wanted to be a 
stenographer but my folks couldn’t 
afford to send me to school. 

“We had a swell new personnel 
manager and I told him my ambition. 
He helped me reach it, let me off an 
hour early three days a week to 
learn shorthand and typing. Then he 
gave me a job in the office as a sec- 
retary. It’s marvelous. I’m a different 
person. I'll have no more accidents, 
I'd bet my life on it.” I'm betting 
she’ll win out, too. 

There are a few very simple things 
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you can do to keep from auto acci- 
dents: 

1. Study your own unhappy mo- 
ments. We all have them. Notice 
when you begin to have petty, 
harmless accidents like dropping a 
plate or a glass; like cutting your- 
self when you slice bread or sharpen 
a pencil. Then give your every 
action extremely special attention 
the moment you find yourself con- 
centrating on your’ unhappiness. 
That’s a danger signal. If it leads 
you to “blow your top,” do this: 
Stop driving! You'll live longer. 

2. If you are sure it is your job 
that makes you deeply unhappy, get 
a new one. It may mean less money, 
but it is cheap life insurance. Many 
I interviewed traced their accidents 
to serious job worries. 

3. If it is a family problem making 
you deeply unhappy, do what it 
takes to correct it. Look first into 
your own heart. A few hundred 
years ago a man said, “To be wroth 
with one we love doth work like 
madness in the brain.” Today that 
madness kills and maims. 

These three simple rules can now 
be said in a sentence: When your 
feelings boil, don’t drive until you— 
not your unhappy feelings—are boss. 
Never allow your hurt ego and your 
car to get together. 

The last man I interviewed was a 
civil engineer, about twenty-nine, 
soon to have his legs amputated be- 
cause of an auto accident. From his 
bed of misery and pain he said what 
ll long remember: “When I was in 
high school I learned something I 
failed to apply to my life.” And then 
he recited this: “Whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad.” 
He nodded sadly. “I wish you would 
repeat that to your readers. It might 
save many a life.” THE END 





FARRINGTON 
(From page 17) 


combined, and some youngsters have 
a four-figure annual income. In a 
recent year Tallapoosa farmers led 
the nation in the number of animals 
registered with the American Jersey 
Cattle Club. 

Since boyhood Fletcher has had a 
love for agricultural shows. On his 
tenant-father’s farm in the rugged 
Sand Mountain country, fourteen- 
year-old Fletcher raised the best pig 
in Blount County. His reward was 
a trip to Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn. To make his way 
through college, Fletcher had to 
teach in country schools, wait tables 
and wash dishes, mow lawns, milk 
cows and sell insurance, but he 
credits his prize pig with leading him 
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to the college campus where he 
finished his formal education. 

Tallapoosa County’s first cattle 
show was held ten years ago in the 
only available place, a side street. 
Fletcher tried to obtain one of five 
show barns the state decided to build, 
but was unsuccessful. When the 
coliseum committee hinted that some 
help might be available at a future 
date, Fletcher got to work. Armed 
with letters from congressmen, he 
and an assistant hit the Army camp 
circuit. Ahead of the war surplus- 
seekers, he got eight buildings for 
a total of $1250 and a warehouse 
full of furnishings for practically a 
song. Volunteers moved the build- 
ings to Dadeville and erected them. 
Fletcher saw to the construction of 
two night barns, Mayor Kent Jones 
supervised the construction of a 
youth center and members of the 
local American Legion Post built a 
gymnasium. 

The county agent invited the state 
coliseum committee to inspect the 
newly constructed “Piedmont Com- 
munity Center.” He emphasized, 
“We aren’t just interested in a place 
for cows. We've got facilities here 
for the housing, feeding and enter- 
taining of boys and girls.” The 
committee, duly impressed, gave 
Dadeville a coliseum. More re- 
cently, Fletcher has been busy at the 
construction of a lake, a swimming 
pool, tennis courts and a softball 
field. 

Fletcher gives the county’s four 
Kiwanis clubs credit for much of 
the civic pride that is so apparent 
today. A Kiwanian while on his 
first assignment at Troy, Alabama, 
Fletcher helped organized the Dade- 
ville club in 1934 and he served as 
its first president. Widely known in 
Kiwanis circles, he was governor of 
the Alabama District in 1943 and has 
served on several International com- 
mittees. 


Tue sic county agent is not the 
kind of man who claims all the 
credit for his achievements. He 
modestly declares that any other 
county with a program can have 
Tallapoosa’s accomplishments. But 
few counties have a leader with the 
quality that is reflected in this 
incident: 

While Fletcher was demonstrating 
farm pond practices, the dam sprung 
a leak and the gushing water 
threatened to destroy the wall. 
Fletcher spotted a pile of sandbags. 
He hurled a dozen of them into the 
breach—two at a time—before he 
challenged, “Let’s get this thing 
stopped.” That is the spirit that has 
sold Tallapoosa County. THE END 
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VaR COUVER BeCKOMNS  siceseo- x a 


beautiful city are planning a gala reception 


for Kiwanis families who go there before or after 


the International convention in Seattle 


J 
British Columbia is the 
headquarters city for one of the Pacific 
Northwest’s most inviting vacation 
areas. Nestled in the midst of pic- 
turesque pine-clad mountains and 
washed by the sparkling ocean, Van- 
couver attracts thousands of visitors 
every year. 

This June many Kiwanis families 
will visit Vancouver either before or 
after the International convention in 
Seattle, June 15-19. Already the Ki- 
wanis Club of Vancouver has received 
so many inquiries from prospective 
Kiwanis visitors that the club has set 
up a special host committee. Headed 
by Immediate Past President S. G. 
Collier, this committee is making 
elaborate plans to entertain the 
throngs of sightseeing Kiwanis con- 
ventioneers. 

“At this early date we cannot be too 
definite,’ S. G. reports, “but we are in 
the process of arranging for driving 
tours, will have cars and drivers avail- 
able to take Kiwanians wherever they 
please, and will establish a welcoming 
committee headquarters at Hotel Van- 
couver. We are going to have special 


reception lounges in this hotel. In 
addition, we expect to meet all incom- 
ing trains, boats and airplanes. And 
we are now planning a luncheon or 
dinner for Saturday, June 14.” 

Vancouver Kiwanis will do every- 
thing they can to help visiting Ki- 
wanians and their families enjoy the 
beauties of this Evergreen Playground 
area. Because of the great influx of 
tourists, each Kiwanian who is plan- 
ning to visit Vancouver should write 
the Kiwanis club there as soon as pos- 
sible. Tell them how you are coming, 
how long you plan to stay, the number 
in your party, and the nature of your 
major vacation interests: fishing, boat- 
ing, sightseeing, shopping, etc. This 
will enable the Vancouver club to 
render the best possible service. Ad- 
dress your inquiries to the Kiwanis 
Club of Vancouver, Room 391, Hotel 
Vancouver, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. 

“We sincerely believe that Van- 
couver is the most beautiful tourist 
mecca on the Pacific Coast,” says S. G. 
“We sincerely hope you Kiwanians 
will pay us a visit.” rHE END 
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Local Governments Combine 

Local governments are giving in- 
creased attention to problems arising 
from the fact that the area within their 
legal bounds is not the logical service 
area for many of their programs. 
Among actions taken last year to meet 
this situation were: 1) The consolida- 
tion of two or more units into one juris- 
diction. 2) Informal agreements or con- 
tractual arrangements for cooperative 
action or the provision of a_ specific 
service by one unit to other units for 
a fee. 3) The establishment of one 
jointly financed agency to administer a 
program for two or more units of local 
government. 

Typical of the consolidation of units 
was the merger of Fairfield and Osborn, 
Ohio to form one city. Britton, Okla- 
homa, a city of 6000 population, dis- 
solved its city government to be annexed 
by Oklahoma City, as did a number of 
other small cities and towns adjacent to 
larger municipalities. 

Contractual arrangements 
neighboring or overlapping jurisdictions 
for the provision of services are becom- 
ing more frequent. Contracts are often 
made for fire and police protection, 
joint collection and disposal of trash and 
garbage, property assessment and tax 
collection and common use of recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Establishment of a jointly admin- 
istered and financed unit to provide a 
specific service to two or more indepen- 
dent jurisdictions is usually a city- 
county arrangement concerning public 
health, parks, recreation, welfare and 
civil service programs. 


between 


Traffic Fines 
Cities are doing a mail office business in 
traffic fines, the International City Man- 
agers’ Association reports. A_ recent 
survey of twenty representative large 
cities showed that without exception the 
municipalities permit payment of park- 
ing violation fines by mail. And in all 
but five cities the common moving 
vehicle violations—running stop signs 
and red lights and illegal turns—may be 
paid either by mail or at the counter. 

Median fines imposed by cities on 
common traffic offenses included: boule- 
vard stop, $5; failure to stop for a traffic 
light, $5; prohibited turn, $4; turning 
from wrong lane, $5; defective head or 
tail lights, $3; passing streetcar illegally, 
$10; defective brakes, $5; and no hand 
signal, $4.75. 

All the cities surveyed have the au- 
thority to assess higher fines for repeat 
violations of the moving vehicle regula- 


The amount of fine charged for 


tions. 
repeat moving violations range from the 
$1.50 charged by Kansas City to the flat 
$25 added to the original fine by Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Cities Use Films 

A growing number of cities are filming 
reports to their citizens, the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association re- 
ports. Most recent cities to depict their 
activity on the screen are Philadelphia 
and Eugene, Oregon. Both cities report 
that they have long waiting lists of civic 
groups wanting to see the films. 

Eugene, Oregon produced a color 
film, “A Budget In Action,” for only 
$900. The film is cheaper, the city re- 
ports, than the cost of the usual an- 
nual report. The movie runs forty-five 
minutes and has an accompanying tape- 
recorded commentary enhanced by a 
light musical background. It covers the 
processes of council authorization, bud- 
get procedure and departmental opera- 
tions, and ends with capital outlay pro- 
grams. 

Last year Burbank, California pro- 
duced a sound color film, “The Story of 
a City,” with the help of a professional 
producer. Another California city, San 
Mateo, produced a black and white 
sound film titled “Your City in Action.” 
It cost about $890. Other cities have 
produced travelogues and films on one 
or another aspect of city life. 


Parking Payments 

Overtime parking privilege payments 
are winning praise from the public in El 
Dorado, Kansas, where a newly adopted 
system requires drivers to pay for the 
privilege of exceeding parking meter 
time limits. No fines are collected for 
overtime parking. 

The system works like this: When a 
policeman spots a parking meter viola- 
tor, the officer makes out a ticket on the 
back of a small envelope. The envelope- 
ticket has blanks for the date, license 
number, make of car and time of the 
offense. A note is also enclosed which 
informs the driver that he has been 
overparked and the charge for the extra 
time is twenty-five cents, if paid within 
twenty-four hours. If not paid within 
this time limit the charge is $1. The 
fee can be placed in the envelope and 
deposited in a special box convenient 
to the parking meters, or the motorist 
may pay it at the traffic desk in the 
city building. For each additional hour 
that the offense occurs, another charge 
of twenty-five cents is made. 

Envelopes are numbered to correspond 
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with stubs in the officer's stub book, and 
if the notice is disregarded, the driver 
gets a note from the chief of police re- 
questing payment. If this letter is 
ignored, a follow-up communique is 
sent to remind the violator that war- 
rants are issued for all outstanding 
parking meter violations if not paid 
within ten days. 

Since the inception of this plan only 
twenty tickets on locally owned cars 
have been outstanding although 3000 
notices have been issued. 


TV Antenna 

Cities are giving increasing attention to 
regulating television receiving equip- 
ment as more residents’ roofs sprout 
spindly antennas. The cities’ concern 
has been with hazards created by the 


aerials as well as with their unattrac- 
tiveness. 

Batesville, Arkansas may have solved 
the problem with a powerful central 
television receiving tower. A five-year 
franchise has been granted to a firm 
which will erect the television receiver 
and run cables from the central antenna 
into individual residences. 

In some cities the unattractive ap- 
pearance of massed antennas atop multi- 
family dwellings is being eliminated 
with a master antenna, which permits 
one favorably located aerial to feed a 
system into which every set in the 
building is plugged. As many as 100 
receivers can be supplied with satis- 
factory reception through the one mas- 
ter installation. 

Hazards from receiving antennas have 


generally been controlied through spe- 
cial TV ordinances or by amended 
building ordinances. In Greensboro, 
North Carolina, for example, a new 
antenna control ordinance provides 
antennas must be of non-combustible 
and non-corrosive material and must be 
anchored with guy wires. Too, they 
must not be more than fifty feet above 
roof support or seventy feet above 
ground support. 


Prisoners Build City Hall 

When it was discovered that the roster 
of the Beaver, Oklahoma city jail in- 
cluded a bricklayer, a plasterer, a roofer 
and several building laborers, the 
prisoners were put to work building a 
new city hall. Cost to the municipal- 
ity: a mere $1200! THE END 





-_ Foots’ Day is a big event in 
Springfield, Oregon because the Ki- 
wanis club there publishes a news- 
paper called “The Kiwanis Joker.” 
Once a year, on April 1, this weird 
journalistic creation hits the streets 
and the whole town takes time out 
to laugh. Kiwanis newsboys high- 
pressure everyone into buying the 
special edition for “whatever you 





Publication of “The Kiwanis Joker” 
membership. The men enjoyed every phase of 
zany ads to bundling papers for distribution. 





involved the entire club 
the job, from preparing 


A newspaper published on April Fools’ Day by the Kiwanis 


ee ee ee the 
whole town 


laughing 


think it’s worth.” Since the proceeds 
are used to help underprivileged 
children, Springfield residents are 
happy to pay outrageous prices. 
Readers get more than _ their 
money’s worth in pleasure, for the 
paper is filled with zany stories and 
crazy ads. Advertisers pay Kiwanians 
to publish copy that would result in 
lawsuits on any normal newspaper. 


’ girls 


Last year one local restaurant ad- 


vertised in doggerel: 


“Now listen dear patrons and you 
shall hear 

About Austin’s cold 
you ve plenty to fear. 

A case of ptomaine—a cockroach 
or two 

And coffee that’s 
aged home brew.” 


dinners— 


stronger than 


Another restaurant advertised “a 
free stomach pump with every meal.” 
An office equipment firm declared 
that it was selling “big, fat, over- 


stuffed swivel chairs for big, fat, 
overstuffed executives.” 
“The Kiwanis Joker” is unusual 


editorially, too. Kiwanians take over 
this department of the paper and 
tongue-in-cheekishly report all the 
nonsense that happens. Last year 
the Joker carried an eye-witness 
description of the Kiwanis club 
president being thrown into jail. 

Everybody in Springfield 
enthusiastic about the newspaper last 
year, when the idea was introduced. 
More than 7000 copies were sold in 
this community of 10,000 people, and 
the club made $1000 for boys and 
work. Originally Kiwanians 
were planning a twelve-page paper, 
but so many merchants clamored to 
advertise that the size was increased 
to fourteen. 

This year the second annual edi- 
tion of “The Kiwanis Joker” will be 
even more stupendous. Springfield 
businessmen are cooking up laugh- 
provoking ads, and many sales will 
be held in connection with April 
Fools’ Day. Among the items offered 
to bargain hunters will be roller 
skates with donut wheels and gaso- 
line guaranteed not to contain more 
than fifty per cent water. 

When the laughter fades away, 
Kiwanians will have a happy time 
counting the cash and planning how 
to spend it for the benefit of Spring- 
field’s needy kids. —Ken Metzler 
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ATTENTION CARD PLAYERS 





TWIN-DEK SHUFFLER 


A Pertect Mixer 


IMPORTANT AS THE CARDS 


Learn the art of shuffling cards. You can be an expert 


card shuffler. Makes shuffling easy for everyone. 
Shuffles |, 2 or 3 decks at one time. Unique design, 
smoothly molded of rich quality plastic. A marvelous 
gift. Mailed Postpaid. 

Send $1.00 to 


LUDERUS BROS. Dept. 3 
4734 NO. 34TH ST., MILWAUKEE 16, WISCONSIN 


MASTER ADDRESSER 


No Stencils —No Plates 
No Ribbons 
No Ink 











Prints from carbon 

impressions typed on 
a long strip of paper 
tape — easily prepared in 
your own office. Address en- 


Two 
clopes, cards rulars c 
velope go lars, et 7 wa Models 
at rate of 20 or more a minute, 
Write for information and $24. 50, $44.50 


name of nearest dealer. (Fed. tax and Supplies Extra) 


fliadier rhtd reece C2 


Originators of the spirit process oddressec. 


6500- K West Lake St., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 














PLEASE 

be sure to mention 

THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
whenever you write 

to our advertisers. 








toe! PENNSYLVANIA 


West Palm Beach, Fia. 


Pride of the Palm Beaches. Everything you 
can desire in Florida fun and sports—plus 
quiet refinement for complete relaxation. A lux- 
ury resort hotel at moderate rates. 500 rooms 


with bath, Write 
EDWARD F. NASH, Manager 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











EDGEWATER BEACH nore. 








5300 Block — 
1000 Outside R Each With A 
Seb EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200 Car GARAGE im the CHICAGO 
butlding Lake Michigan 


12:15 
en. Mgr. 


North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesda 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and 
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SPEED READING 
(From page 19) 


ings, not on the words which signal 
them to you. 

The fourth step is to learn to put 
the details in their place. Let’s 
make the approach a little more 
specific. How do you get at the 
meanings? You get at them by ac- 
tively distinguishing in your reading 
between ideas and supporting mate- 
rial. The ideas are the important 
points the author wants to make, the 
key statements he is most interested 
in having you get. The supporting 
material is what he uses to help you 
understand his main ideas. 

This support may be in the form 
of examples which illustrate the 
points the author makes, of incidents 
which strengthen their impact on 
the reader. The purpose of these 
supporting details is just that; to 
“support,” to enrich, to illustrate, to 
make more believable or compre- 


hensible some idea the author has 
stated. 
Now we do not wish to suggest 


that you ignore the supporting ma- 
terial. Naturally, if the author 
wrote the stuff, he had some purpose 
in doing so. An article would be 
bare indeed if we stripped it of 
everything except a statement of its 
main ideas. 

But what you must learn to do is 
to constantly dig out the kernel 
what the author is saying—in a 
paragraph or in an article. And 
while reading for ideas, you have to 
be able at the same time to recognize 
the supporting material for what it is 
—illustrative, reinforcing stuff. Once 
you get the hang of recognizing de- 
tails for what they are, once you 
see how they relate to main ideas— 
once you learn to put the details in 
their place—you will stop wasting 
your valuable time on them. 

To illustrate what this all means, 
let's look at this paragraph about 
Francis Bacon: 

A serious man was Bacon, a master 
of the dialectic sleight-of-hand so much 
admired at the time, a reader of strange 
languages and curious about distant 
countries beyond the borders of Chris- 
tendom. In these ways he was not 
unique. In one respect only he dif- 
fered from the men of his time. He 
had little regard for authority. When 
he read in some ancient author that a 
vessel of hot water freezes faster than 
one of cold, he didn’t accept this as 
ultimate truth. He took two vessels 
exactly alike, filled them with hot and 
cold water, and set them outside in the 
street. When the cold water froze first, 
he didn’t conclude that his eyes de- 
ceived him or that the devil was laugh- 
ing down the chimney. He said the 
ancient author was mistaken or a liar. 


When a diamond-cutter told him that 
he broke diamonds in a mortar like 
anything else, he didn’t call him a 
scoundrel, but concluded that Pliny 
knew as little about diamonds as he 
did about the tides. 


This item has almost 200 words, 
but only one main idea. That idea, 
you will note, is contained in the 
sentence in italics, “He had little 
regard for authority.” The rest of 
the paragraph is either introduction 
to this main idea or examples illus- 
trating it. 

Once you are able to get at the 
main ideas and spot the detail, you 
have won half the battle of improv- 
ing your reading. 

Then you must learn to follow the 
author’s plan. To help you get at 
the ideas quickly, the principle of 
following the author’s plan—his 
thinking—is worth finding out about. 
Being able to do so will mean not 
only quicker grasping of the key 
ideas but better understanding of 
how these ideas mesh. Finally, see- 
ing how the ideas relate to each 
other will mean measurably better 
retention. The ideas will form them- 
selves into a framework you can 
conveniently remember. 

A glance over this article 
show you how following an author’s 
plan will help you speed up, yet 
understand more. This article is 
planned around the presentation of 
a problem (in this case the problem 
of the waste of time due to slow 
reading) and its solution (ways to 
read faster). It lines up this way: 

The problem—many adults waste 
valuable time through inefficient 
reading habits. 

Effects of the problem—their job 
performances and social lives suffer. 

Cause of the problem—poor teach- 
ing when you and I were kids. 

Solution—ways to speed up. 

Try skimming over this article 
while keeping its plan in mind. You 
will find the whole thing becomes an 
easier reading job. 

As a matter of fact this “problem- 
solution plan,’ on which we pat- 
terned this article, happens to be a 
fairly common one. If you try to 
mentally outline articles you read 
you will find similar patterns. 

Finally, you must “learn by doing.” 
With this famous phrase the great 
educator and philosopher John 
Dewey gave to modern education 
and training a practical, resultful 
slant. What he said holds for read- 
ing faster, too. When you read, read 
with ideas in mind. Practice cutting 
through filler. Try to follow the 
author’s thinking, his plan. If you 
do these things, there’s no question 
you will speed up. THE END 


will 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


IVhere Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta. Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
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( cowntown TERMINAL ALL AIRLINES MIAM |) 
AIR CONDITIONED ROOMS OPTIONAL 
sag COLUMBUS 


Don‘t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 





MIAMI’'S FINEST 








KIWANIS: FRIDAYS 12:15 x 
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is* HOTEL 
PEABODY 


'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
Va) 


She May ower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


A HILTON HOTEL 


$LAQ 


Grit 








HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Pride and Civic Center of 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100% Air-Conditioned 
* 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday at 12:15 Noon 
* 


B. J. Jaeckel, Mar. ‘Kiwanian’ 
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Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 

















Poteé OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 












\ I\S New! Different! 
NTE IDLY ters. “S300 “postpaid, Matching 


chop plates, place settings, demi- 

(HARVARD TYPE) tasse cup and saucer; also shaving 

mugs (authentix Beautiful colors 

high fired permanently on white, with gold and appro. 

priate « olor pands, Get your lodge emblem. KIWANIS, 

Shrine, Grotto, Consistory, Eastern Star, Elks; 

& different), Join the Mug-of-the-Month 

Ciut 20 different mucs. Write, Money back guarantee, 
Dealer invited 

THE LOKEN CORPORATION 

3544, Dept. K-3, Cleveland 


MINSTREL shows 


ORGANIZATIO 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED wiTH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND SERVICE-PRIKE #12.50 


bor. 
JACK ADAIR 








?. ©. Box 18, Ohio 



















OWN A PIECE OF THE GOOD EARTH | 


AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD 
Ce NOW—YOU CAN BUY 
CALIFORNIA, WASH- 
INGTON AND OREGON 
LAND AT $10 TO $25 
(FULL 
INCLUDING 
OiL AND MIN- 
ERAL RIGHTS. 

Farm, Ranch, Hunt and 
Fish on Your Own Land 
Send only 10c (coin) Today 
for Land Catalog and Photos 


PACIFIC LANDS fives 2s, cout 












TO CONSERVE 
CAPITAL... 





Booklet: 
e THROUGH 
TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Wlembers in princifpal cities 
Dept. K-1 * 23E. Jockson Blvd. + Chicago 4 


NATIONAL’S Truck Lease Plan releases capital, eliminates 
buying and maintenance worries, gives known-in-advance 
costs and a fleet engineered to your needs—always clean, 

olways smart! : 





Would YOU Like to Make 


$1,000 A MONTH? 


That's what Stanley Hyman 
made —4 the amazing new 
PRESTO Fire Extinguisher! 
MAZING new kind of fire extin- 
uisher. Tiny ‘'Presto’’ does job 
of -— extinguishers that cost 4 
times as much, are 8 times as heavy. 
Ends fires fast as 2 
seconds. Fits in palm 
of hand. Never corrodes. Guaranteed 
for 20 years! Sells for only $3.98. 
Show it to civil defense workers, 
owners of homes, cars, boats, farms, 
etc., and to stores for resale — make 
good income. H. J. Kerr reported $20 
a day. C. Kama, $1,000 a month. 
Write for FREE Sales Kit. No obliga- 
tion, MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Inc., Dept. 
403, 201 East 16th St., New York 3, 
N.Y, IN CANADA: Mopa Co., Ltd., 
371 Dowd St., Montreal 1, P.Q. (If 
you want a regular Presto to use as a 






Stanley Hyman 





eeetats 
ew Midge demonstrator, send $2.50. Money back 
“PRESTO” if you wish.) 
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Q. Does the sixty per cent attend- 
ance rule apply in the case of a mem- 
ber who temporarily changes his busi- 
ness location to another community? 


He expects to attend other Kiwanis 
club meetings to maintain his attend- 
ance record during this period. 


A. The sixty per cent rule is a pro- 
vision of the Official Attendance Rules 
which requires that an individual must 
be present for at least sixty per cent of 
the time scheduled for a Kiwanis meet- 
ing in order to get an attendance credit. 
It does not apply to any percentage of 
meetings of his own club that he must 
attend. 


our club members 
wonder if they may use the Kiwanis 
emblem in their business advertising. 
They would like to include the emblem 
in display advertising to show they are 
a member of Kiwanis and to also use 
the emblem in handbills other 
mailed advertising forms to be 
culated among their business associates 
and customers. What is the attitude 
of Kiwanis International? 


Q. Some of 


and 
cir- 


A. The International Board of Trus- 
tees does not approve of the use of the 
Kiwanis emblem in advertising by 
members of Kiwanis for business pur- 
poses. Kiwanians are asked not to use 
the Kiwanis emblem in newspaper ad- 
vertising, direct mail advertising, hand- 
bills or similar advertising media. 


Q. May a privileged member hold 
office in his club? in his district? 


A. Yes. Article III, Section 4, Divi- 
sion (b) of the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws provides, “A privileged member 
shall be entitled to all privileges of the 
club.” This includes the right to hold 
office. A privileged member may also 
hold district office. This is covered un- 
der Article V of the Standard Form for 
District Bylaws, Section 2 of which 
states, “Each officer shall be an active 
or privileged member in good standing 
in a club of the district; and each lieu- 
tenant governor shall be a member of 
the club in the division from which he 
is elected.” 


Q. May we elect to active member- 
ship the son of a privileged member 
of our club, both of whom are asso- 
ciated with the same business firm? 


A. Yes, by all means. The son of a 
privileged member is eligible for active 
membership although he is employed 
by the same company with which his 
father is affiliated. If the father were an 
active member and his son were being 
considered for active membership, it 


would be necessary under these condi- 
tions for the club board of directors to 
request permission of Kiwanis Inter- 
national to elect to active membership 
more than one man from any given 
firm, company or institution. This is not 
necessary when one is a_ privileged 
member. Kiwanis encourages father- 
son association in club membership. 


Q. Occasionally we receive a letter 
from the secretary of another Kiwanis 


elub advising us that a former mem- 
ber of that club is meving to our 
community. Such _ letters generally 


suggest that we invite these members 
to join our own club. Is this a general 
practice in Kiwanis? 


A. Yes. According to a recent report, 
over 760 Kiwanians in one month were 
deleted from membership because of 
moving away from the community in 
which their Kiwanis club was located. 
If no follow-up were made on these 
former members it might be years be- 
fore they would reaffiliate with the Ki- 
wanis club located in their new com- 
munity, or perhaps they would be lost 
to Kiwanis forever. 

An Immediate Notice of Member’s 
Removal form is available free of cost 
from the General Office. Secretaries 
should use this for the purpose of noti- 
fying other Kiwanis clubs whenever a 
member resigns and moves to another 
Kiwanis community. Many club secre- 
taries extend the added courtesy of 
writing a letter further outlining the 
qualifications of continued Kiwanis 
service and leadership. 


Q. Are “Traveling Gavels,” the 
“Bread Boards,” “Traveling Pig” and 
similar inter-club incentives still being 
used? 


A. Yes. This year the 
Committee on Inter-Club 
promoting the Fellowship Drum. 
lieutenant governor will deliver it to 
one club in your division. This club 
will in turn visit another club, and so 
on. 

As outlined in the committee mono- 
graph, the members of the visiting club 
and the host club will be invited to de- 
posit a coin in the drum. The host club 
will then arrange for a visit to a second 
club in the division, where the pro- 
cedure will be repeated. Each club will 
receive a scoring sheet showing the 
credit the club will receive for the 
number of members visiting. Each club 
will also receive credit for the number 
of members in attendance at divisional 
meetings. At a divisional summer out- 
ing the contents of the drum will be 
disbursed in the manner designated by 
the clubs in the division. THE END 
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HOUSE PLAN BOOKS 


PusLisHeD By THE L. F. GartINGHOuSE Co., INC. 


Select The Plans For Your New Home From These Popular Books 


RANCH AND SUBURBAN HOMES—A book featuring 158 designs SMALL HOMES—Contains 68 designs of small or medium homes of 
suitable for both town and country. The popular ranch-type practical and popular styles for all areas ane ae 
houses ar beautifully represented. (Many in moderate-cost 
aes ey Le ee ecoeeeeee $0.50 OUR FUTURE HOME—A larce book containing 72 pages of residence 

designs. An excellent selection of all sizes and styles 1.00 

AMERICA’ S BEST HOME PLANS—An excellent selecti f more than 
25 designs of homes cf all sizes and styles. Many designs shown DELUXE SMALL HOMES—Outstanding assortment of 200 modern and 
in beautiful colors SE ASE Pores 5 ee ee : 2. e time-tested designs of popular priced homes . 1.00 

ALL AMERICAN HOMES—A big plan book value featuring 120 house NEW AMERICAN HOMES—A most beautiful book of larger homes. 
plans varied in type, size and materials. Many in beautiful colors .50 Conta Jesigns of tested popularity . 1.00 

BLUE RIBBON HOMES—First printing. 128 plans (32 in full color) YOUR HOME IN BRICK—An 84-page book of medium and large brick 
ot homes chos st popular by actual sales A  - homes. Many . Some interiors scaeeanaidied . 1.00 

YOUR NEW HOME PLANS—First printing. Has 64 pages (16 in color) SMALL SOUTHERN HOMES—40 designs of 3-, 4- and 5-room cottages. 
of excellent houses for modern families viadeintincrioittade, * ig Most without basements. Suitable for all areas . 50 

ARTISTIC HOMES—Contains 48 designs of truly artist sture. Both THE GARDEN DECORATOR—Suaagestions pictures of many lawn and 
le and 2-story cnt Varied materials ue Se gard j rations. Also has garage plans ee ae 

xX Very popular k of 59 plans for I- d 
SUNSHINE HOMES—55 designs of pleasantly-styled modern houses. ee ee iia. 
: exes and small apartments -50 
M tr t basements. Mostly two and three bedrooms . «30 
F —2 llustrat s td nd indoor fire 
NEW BRICK HOMES—?: 69 ve brick homes. Styled for SUCSEEEFUL. FREES al eas ties 
PF ith information on construct ae ; -50 
m va r y cost r -50 
Over 60 DeSIGMS......cecsecsceceeeseceee ps. 

COLONIAL HOMES—A selection of fine I//- and 2-story designs of CEE SARS CAR ES Sneee : 

t t t s, Cape Cods, New England, Southern .50 GOOD LUCK PLAN BOOK—35 practical homes iieadiciide Salas, - ame 

BUDGET HOMES— s 78 fine houses (most, of frame). For the SPECIFICATIONS AND CONTRACT—Complete specifications and con- 

Ta S WITH MMOGOLATE ROUSING: MOOS ances cc sttestepeicseecnesesctsccens -50 ic tc k jo be filled in locally to fit any building......... . 25 





Order Books at Prices Shown or All the Above 22 Books in One Order, Only $10.00 


Complete working plans, specifications, lumber and mill lists are available for every design shown in any of the above 
books. The moderate price of these plan sets represents your best investment when building, since you know in advance 
what you are getting, thus avoiding misunderstandings. 


Complete plan sets when ordered will be sent by return mail. All transactions with The L. F. Garlinghouse Co., Inc., are 
on a money-back guarantee basis. If for any reason you are not satisfied, return the unused plans within five days and 
receive full credit on new plans or a refund. 





No. 6375—Complete plans as shown or reversed, specifications, 
lumber and mill list . - io ....$20.00 
Duplicate sets with original order, per sét................- 5.00 





Typical of the many beautiful plans shown in the above books in this popular ranch design. Complete plans for this design 
and all of the others listed in GARLINGHOUSE PLAN BOOKS are available for prompt shipment. 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CoO., INC. 


DEPT. K2 TOPEKA, KANSAS 








Send Old Materials...get rich New Rugs 
and Save Up to% Your Rug Money 
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see for yourself! 


7-Day Trial Offer 


Smart, New 
Embossed Effects, 
Leaf, Floral, Colonial Designs, 
Solid Colors and Mixtures 
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Are Made into Luxurious New Rugs like these 


Colors, Patterns and Sizes for All Need 
Hundreds of unusual and extra large sizes up to If 
feet wide without seams, any length. Choice of 52 
Solid Colors, 

Tweed Blends, 
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Why Pay 


when you have more good, usable material of 
lovely, New ; 
Tweedy Blends, 
Solid Colors 


your own than you realize? 


IT’S ALL SO EASY! Write today for the big, 


beautiful FREE money-saving Olson Rug Catalog 


Embossed 
Effect 


Early American, Florals, 
Oriental Designs, Ovals, 


Extra Factory-To-You Savings. We do no 


and Decorating Guide with Model Rooms in full 


colors. Tells how your— 


Materials are Picked Up at Your Door 


by Freight or Express and sent at our expense to 


have agents or sell thru stores. We guarantee t 
please or pay for your materials. Over 3 million 
customers. Our 78th year. Read praise from edito 
and women everywhere. 


OLSON RUG CO. Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


the Olson Rug Factory, where, by the... 
Large st Makers of Rugs De aling 
Direct with the Home 
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Scientific Olson Re-Weaving Process 
. we shred, sterilize, sort, merge and reclaim the 


wool and other valuable materials in worn rugs, 
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Deeply-Tufted, Two-Sided Broadloom 
Rugs with the thrilling, twist-weave beauty and 
“feel” of luxury-priced wool rugs—at half the cost. 


and Mail this Coupon or2cPost Card Today » 
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